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q PA TURNS IN AND HELPS 





HERE is some- 
thing new on the 
highway —a better 
motor car—with new 
strength, new pull- 
ing power, new hill 
climbing ability un- 
der its hood. It is the Better 
Buick. 


With its new 75 horsepower 
erformance bes horsepower in 
tandard models) you are ready 

for any road, any hill, any day 

in the year. 


Power to spare, and on top of 
that, even greater dependability. 
The Triple Sealed Engine is one 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
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example of the reliable way the 
Better Buick is built. “Triple 
Sealed” means ‘an air cleaner, a 
gasoline filter and an oil filter, 
to keep dirt and wear away from 
engine bearings and cylinders. 
A long-lived, sweet-running 
engine, three-times protected to 
eliminate trouble and repair 


bills! 


ARE BUILT, 
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BUICK WILL 
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Go to any Buick dealer and ask 
to be shown through the Bettef 
Buick. Drive it! You will find 
it has many other 1926 additions 
to Buick quality and value . ..« 
and that its price is lower. 


Buick, again, has built a better) 
automobile! j 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUILD THEM 
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Let’s Try Alfalfa, Barley and Bur Clover 


How to Sow One Acre to Each of These Crops This Month 


[. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 


T WILL pay to get out the seed catalog and check 

off at least a dozen vegetables that should be planted 

this month, then order the seed at once and prepare 
the land for them before they arrive. 

2. A cover crop in the orchard will keep the land 

from washing in the winter and when plowed down it 
will supply humus to hold water and to supply plant 
food. Rye and vetch will make the best growth on thin 
or sandy land. Crimson clover and bur clover are also 
excellent. 
3. Let’s sow something on tobacco land that is now 
idle or will soon be so. Letting tobacco land remain 
idle after harvest is very much like letting a good farm 
horse stand in his stall when there is a lot of plowing 
and hauling to be done. If tobacco is to follow tobacco, 
on strong land sow rye alone; on thin land sow rye and 
vetch together. If tobacco is not to follow tobacco, and 
if crimson clover will grow well on the land, then sow 
crimson clover. A bushel of rye alone or a bushel of 
rye and 20 pounds of vetch will sow an acre. Sow 25 
pounds of crimson clover to the acre. 

4. We should pick cotton early and as soon as the 
first picking is made sow rye and vetch in the middles, 
or sow bur clover broadcast. These crops give winter 
protection, a lot of humus, and future fertility. When 
we make it a rule to have something on all our land 
every winter, our land will not be frail from fasting 
but full with fatness. 

5. Lofs of us will sow lespedesa next February and 
March, and right now we should begin getting the 
land ready. To do this, make the lespedeza field into 
a good seedbed and sow oats, drilling them in with 300 
or 400 pounds of fertilizer. Then when the time comes, 
sow the lespedeza seed on top of the oats. This will be 
in late February or early March, about the time to top 
dress the oats with 150 or 200 pounds nitrate of soda. 

6. Very few cotton farmers use lime. Lime does 
not benefit cotton directly, but indirectly it is of great 
benefit. It helps the crops that help the land. Lime 
and legumes are fertility-builders. Each better 
when the other is used than when used alone. If we 
have not tried lime, we do not know how great a help 
it is in making heavier yields of legume crops and cot- 
ton crops that follow legumes. Let’s make a test and 
see what lime and legumes will do. 


Il Let’s Try an Acre of Alfalfa 


HE world’s best hay crop is alfalfa, if all rules 
for success are followed, and thousands of 
Southern farmers have not even made a real 
effort to grow it. 
It will not grow 


does 


and it has become an important crop in many places. 

More effort must be put forth to succeed with alfalfa 
than with other crops, but wherever conditions are 
favorable, it is well worth the extra effort. There is 
little expense attached to alfalfa, compared with other 
crops, after it has become established. So the labor 
and expense of seeding is not just for one crop but 
rather for several years and several crops a year. 

A successful acre of alfalfa may be the beginning of 
a great change for the better in the policy of a farm. 
If we will undertake one acre and give it the benefit of 
every advantage, we are almost sure to succeed. Then 
we will want to sow several acres. 

Let’s pick out an acre that is fertile, well drained, in 
a good state of cultivation, and free of weeds and weed 
Then disk, plow, disk, harrow, and work in two 
Then sow 20 to 30 pounds 
There are some worthless 


seeds. 
tons of ground limestone. 
of seed of assured purity. 
seed on the market, 


IIT. How to Try an Acre in Bur Clover 


ERE are two winter crops that are worth being 

tried by every farmer who is in need of a soil 

improvement crop or an early-maturing grain 
crop—bur clover and barley. Both must be sowed in 
the fall, bur clover as soon as the seed can be 
and barley before the end of September, if possible, 
though it may be sowed in October. Early sowing 
gives more winter grazing and less winter killing. 


sowed 


It will not cost much to make a trial of both these 
crops. As one enthusiastic bur clover grower said the 
other day, “It grows like a weed when it once gets 
started.” When once established, bur clover will re- 
seed itself indefinitely, provided seed are allowed to 
mature before the crop is plowed down. It bears seed 
right on the surface of the ground, and close grazing, 
even by goats, will not prevent it from reseeding. 

The strong points of bur clover are hardiness, its 
reseeding habit, its heavy winter and spring growth, 
and its early maturity. Almost any spring planted crop 
may be planted after bur clover. 

3ur clover should be sowed right away, giving pref- 
erence to seed in the bur. Sow about 80 pounds of 
seed in the bur to the acre, after liming, fertilizing, and 
inoculating. Cover the seed shallowly, or if sowed in 
a standing crop, the burs may be sowed on top of the 
ground and not covered at all. An acre is a good unit 
to sow for a trial, When inoculation has become 
strong and both seed and inoculated soil are available 
from this acre, the acreage may be increased at will. 
There is no objection to sowing bur clover all over the 


farm. If it becomes a weed, it is a friendly one, 
crowding out other weeds that are in no way desirable. 


IV. A Dozen Vegetables to Plant Now 


S LATE as it is, we can start now and have a 
pretty good winter and early spring garden... 
Here are eighteen hardy vegetables that are all 

leafy and vitamine-bearing. Let’s get our winter and’ 
spring tonic out of our garden, not out of a bottle.! 
Each of us should try a dozen of these :— 


Corn salad 


Cress 
Endive 
Kale 
Lettuce 
Mustard 


V. Plow Under Weeds 


ANY of our pestiferous farm and garden weeds 

are late in maturing seed and if plowed down 

when the seeds are “in the dough” or earlier: 
they will rot and add to the fertility of the land and 
not sprout to make extra trouble for us next spring. 
Broomsedge is slow to rot when plowed under after 
it has become dry, but if plowed down while yet green! 
will rot well by the next spring. 


Brussels 
Cabbage 
Celery 
Chicory 
Chives 


Collard 


sprouts Onion 

Spinach 
Spring sprouts 
Turnip 


If we will pay more attention to preventing weeds, 
we shall not need to give so much care to destroying 
them. Most of our weed pests next year will come 
from weed seeds we raised this year. This is the reason 
we have fine crops of weeds—we raise our own seeds. 


VI. Let’s Test Out One Acre in Barley 


ND while we are about it, let’s try out one acre in 
barley, too— 
One acre in alfalfa, 
One acre in barley, 
One acre in bur clover. 

Just listen to this :— 

“I believe barley will soon be one of our most 
important crops for winter grazing and for early 
feed grain. It averages as much per acre as corn 
and is about equal to corn in feed value. Besides, 
you can grow a crop of barley and then follow it 
with corn and soybeans sowed together. This gives 
three grain crops in one year—barley, corn, and 
soybeans.” 

This statement was made by Tom Broom, Union| 
County’s efficient county agent, last fall. Unfavorable 
weather had cut the yield of corn below half a crop | 
on many farms, but where Mr. Broom’s Comeneeaiere 

had sowed barley 
the year before,} 





on poor soil. It 
must be inoculated 
and limed and it 
must be protected 
from weeds.until it 
becomes well estab- 
lished. It requires 
a good seedbed 
well prepared some 
time before the 
seed are sowed. 





Alfalfa is such a 
desirable crop, so 
abundant in yield, 
so high in feed 
value, and so inex- 
pensive to grow, 
that we are urging 
our friends to give 
it a trial. There 
are very successful 
fields of alfalfa 
Scattered pretty 
well over the Caro- 
linas and Virginia 


THE 


they had grain for | 
their work stock, | 
notwithstanding the 
corn-crop failure. 


The culture of 
barley is as simple 
as the culture of 
oats. Sow 1% to! 
2 bushels per acre 
on a well prepared 
seedbed. Apply 300 
to 400 pounds of! 
an 8-4-4 fertilizer 
before seeding. 
Stop grazing early 
in March and top 
dress with 150 
pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre. 





Just try one acre 
in alfalfa, one in 
bur clover, and one: 
in barley, sow- 
ing all three this 


RULES FOR SUCCESS month, 
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Two Things t to Remember in Spending 
1925 Crop Money 


ARMERS are now selling their crops—crops made 

in the sweat of their faces, crops representing not 

only the toil of the farmer, the farmer’s wife, and 
the farm boys and girls, but also their hopes. 


Let’s resolve now to make the best possible use of 
every cent of crop money that comes to us. If we have 
been paying “time prices” usury on anything this year, 
let’s resolve to stint and economize till it hurts so as to 


avoid ever having to pay “time prices” any more. 


Let’s try, too, to make purchases as far as possible 
for “productive purposes”—for things that will help us 


earn more. Better equipment, better livestock, more 
horsepower, more land, more conveniences for doing 
housework—some of these things are probably neces- 
sary in order to enable us to work better and earn 
more. If we buy something now that helps us earn 
more, these increased earnings may later help us buy 
the other things we want and need. Before consider- 
ing any purchase, let’s ask ourselves 

Is it for “productive purp se"'—that is to say, is it 
for pole ing that will help us produce more and 
thereby pay back the money spent in buying it? 


Or is it for a “consumptive purpose’’—that is to say, 


is it for 


something that consumes or eats up the money 
spent on it, without enabling us to produce anything 
more with which to recover the expenditure? 

We don’t mean at all to say that we should make no 
consumptive purchases; many are necessary. But we 
should always give the preference to productive pur- 
chases; and when there is some consumptive purchase 


we should often postpone it and make 
that will help us 


we wish to make, 


a productive purchase instead—one 


earn more with which to pay for the consumptive in- 
vestment. Especially should farmers who have insuffi- 
cient work stock or tools or machinery or land aim 


first of all at getting these things. 


Il 


The second thing we should all keep in mind as we 
get our 1925 crop money is this :— 

Let’s resolve that not one penny of it shall go to any 
swindler, or to any slick-tongued agent who tries to sell 
us something we had not already decided we must have. 

Every year as soon as farmers begin to sell their crops, 
the roads become infested with agents trying to sell the 
farmers all kinds of contraptions and concoctions, from 
Florida town-lots and Oklahoma stock to new- 
fangled inventions and fake patent medicines. And 
such agents can often almost hypnotize one with their 
flow of oratory and power of persuasion. Spellbound 
and awestruck, “sign on the dotted line,” promising 
to buy something never before knew we needed— 
sign in haste and repent at leisure. 


*, 
oh 


we 


Only very recently we gave the pathetic story of an 
old farmer who lived only a few miles from where we 
write this—an old man once wealthy who was just 
about to go to the poorhouse as he died, all his hard- 
earned money pocketed by swindlers. It may save some 


other reader {rom his fate if we tell again the story of 


old man Hines Scarboro :— 


“The old man was well along in his eighties, and 
died just in time to escape going to the county 
home, although a few years before he had been 
considered wealthy and had probably been worth 
$75,000 or $80,000. All his life he had worked hard, 
denied himself, and saved money little by little, 
handling his sav “ « carefully because he knew how 
much each dollar had cost in actual labor. In the 
prosperous rs following the W orid War, how- 


ever, when everybody seemed to be making money 
easily, glib, smooth-talking stock salesmen found 
it easy to persuade him that he could quickly make 


buying stock in oil companies, fish- 
land development companies, and 
companies making automobile tires. He gave notes 
covering everything he owned to put money in 
these worthless stocks, The salesmen took his notes, 
had no trouble discounting them at banks where he 
was known to be a man of considerable property, 
took the cash, and vanished. When the notes came 
due, everything he possessed had to be sold to meet 
them, not even a homestead being saved for him. 

The broken old man finally applied for admission 

to the county home, but just as this was granted, 

he died.” 

Nor is it those who die alone who suffer 
of the operations of agents selling boom lands, worth- 
stocks, etc. Before us now is a pathetic letter 
from a young boy who wants so much to get an edu- 
cation but may have to go through life without it 
because of his father’s having fallen into this snare. 
Says the boy :— 


a fortune by 
eries companies, 


as a result 


less 


“T have an aged mother and one sister to keep 


up. I have one single brother farming with me. 
My father has been dead about four years. He 
took stock in the Fisheries Products Company, the 


amount being $5,000, which two banks hold against 

our land. I am having to pay $300 interest at the 

banks a year.” 

A little farm with a $5,000 debt against it for stock 
probably not worth one year’s $300 interest on the 
mortgage-notes! What a tragedy! 

In a pamphlet issued by the United States Govern- 
ment is one little chapter on “How to Avoid Bad In- 
vestments,” which is so good that we wish to give in 
conclusion the ten “Danger Signs” which this chapter 
offers to every investor :— 














“1, Mining stock. The best looking mine in the world 
may prove a ‘white elephant.’ Mining is a very expensive 
undertaking and the risks are unusually great. There is 
a saying that ‘a mine is a hole where fools dump their 
money.” 

“2. Oil stock. Drilling for oil is costly The hazards 
are great. Oil investments are speculative and in a class 

ith mining investments. 

“3. After every important discovery or invention there 
comes a host of schemes—‘airplanes,’ ‘radio,’ ‘wireless.’ 
The promoters of these may have only the best of inten- 
tions but frequently their enthusiasm is about all they 
have to sell. Look before you leap. 

“4. An investment in real estate in some distant place 
$s sometimes as dangerous as mining stock. People have 
been known to buy swamps advertised as ‘sea-shore front- 
ige.” Know vnat you are buying before you invest 

“5. ‘Land development’ schemes frequently do not pan 
nut At best it is a long time before any money comes in 
rom sales. Investment in new companies that ar ying 

‘sell by mail’ should generally be avoided 

“6. Patent rights and processes. | s arely the t 

tee who makes the money. 

“72, ‘New manufacturing methods’ should always be close- 
y checked and investigated. 

“8. An investment requiring a quick decision is often a 
fake If there isn’t sufficient time to ‘sleep over it,’ some 

ng s probably vrong 

“9. ‘Special inducements’ in cash discourts or stock 

muses urging you t be one of the first to invest are 
uspicious symptoms. 

“10. ‘Tips’ alleged to land you ‘on the ground floor’ 
are rarely to be taken. rhose are ‘on the ground 

or’ will monopolize the opportunity.” 

This official government warning is worth clipping 
out for future reference. Before making any invest- 
ment this year, let’s test it by each one of these ten 
ie * ma . <- ce” ° ” 

Danger Signs.” Let’s see if we can’t make the 1925 


crop-selling season the least satisfactory and least prof- 
itable that the swindlers and fakers have ever known. 


Good Outlook for Sweet Potato Prices 


ARLY in the spring, the “Intentions-to-Plant” re- 
port of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture showed that the farmers in the Southern 

States were planning to increase the sweet potato acre- 
age over last year from 25 to 35 per cent. Dry weather 
and other unfavorable conditions helped to reduce this 
proposed large planting. In our opinion, this “Inten- 
tions-to-Plant” report also had a great deal tc do with 
the reduction. 

As was pointed out in the editorial columns of pow 
‘armer last spring, to have increased t 
acreage 25 to 35 per cent over last year would fem 
been inviting disaster. The farmer thinks for himself 
to a far greater extent than many folks seem to believe. 
He thought about this sweet potato proposition and 
instead of increasing the crop 25 to 35 per cent over 
last year, he increased it only 8.1 per cent as per the 
estimated acreage announced by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in July. This, it seems to us, 
is ample proof that these government “intentions-to- 


Progressive I 


The Progressive Forme 


plant” reports are highly valuable, some politicians ang 
other advisers of the farmer to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ( 

The heaviest increase in acreage was in Tennessee, 


which state increased the acreage 20 per cent. Florida 
Alabama, and Louisiana increased 15 per cent; Missis-i 
sippi, 9; Georgia, 7; South Carolina, 3; Virginia and 
North Carolina, 2; and Texas, 1 per cent. 

Even though the acreage has been increased 8.1 per 
cent this year over last, the indications are, at present 
for good prices for sweet potatoes the coming winter 


because the dry weather and other unfavorable condi- 
tions have caused the crop to develop rather poor 
On August 1 the condition of the crop in the whole 


72 


South was only 73 per cent, as compared to the ten- 
year average of 86.2 per cent. While it is too early to 
predict ‘with any degree of certainty just what the crop 
will be, the indications point to a crop of only medium 
to average size 

Still another thing in favor of the potato 
grower receiving a fair price is the fact tiiat the Irish 
potato acreage is considerably less than last year. The 
big potato states in the North and East reduced the 
acreage considerably, and only 94.3 per cent as much 
land is planted to this crop this year as last. The con- 
dition of the crop on July 1 was also about 4 per cent 
under the ten-year average. While Irish potatoes can- 
not take the place of sweet potatoes, it is a matter of 
record that the smaller the Irish potato crop, the better 
the chance of the sweet potato grower receiving a good 
price for his crop. 

Viewing the matter from every angle, things are at 
least promising for the sweet potato grower. As said 
above, lot of things can happen between now and 
harvesting time, and it is still possible for the crop to 
be large enough to hold prices down rather low, but 
the indications are that this will not be the and 
that we shall again see at least fair prices for sweet 
potatoes this winter. 


sweet 


case, 


Co-operative Cotton Marketing Shows 
Healthy Progress 


HE following figures show the steady progress of 

cooperative marketing of cotton since the move- 

ment got really under way in the South four 
years ago, these figures indicating for each state the 
number of bales of cotton codperatively marketed 





that state for each crop-year indicated :— 

Season Season Season Season 
State 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 
AIAROREE. 605 dec csssones ore 57,407 65,316 9,366 
APIBORE cc scccvcdeceses 10,700 10,249 7,948 9,748 
Arkansas .....e.00- 62,896 41,148 44,207 
LORRI, coccccvccuisessd cntnten cannes 29,885 % 537 

Mississippi 156,026 168,021 141,287 68 
North Carolina ...... cabs 135,912 130,853 116,472 
Oklahoma 91,311 65,868 118,743 141,440 
South Carolina ......... seccvss 121,848 119,202 20,069 
rennessee xb ae ‘peewee 15,318 18,141 
POURS 2664 beset rund ssctes 93,802 77,706 182,318 84,321 
53,942 70,812 5,982 


(Ceorgia 


Summarizing these figures, we find that codperative 
marketing of cotton shows the following gains by year 
Bales handled 1921-22 G4 351,83 
Bale handled 1922-23 $<'ene oo 753,869 
Zales handled 1923-24 . “ae acces Gnade 
Bales handled 1924-25 ahcswaebaisan 1,115,013 

It is earnestly hoped that the various cotton cooper- 
atives of the South will this year handle at least 
1,500,000 bales of cotton. 


Concerning our North Carolina Cotton Growers’ (o- 


ope rative Association, it may be noted that while iti 
handled shghtly fewer bales last year than the year 
before, it really handled a larger proportion or pet- 
centage of the North Carolina crop this last season 
than the season before. In other words, our North 
Carolina cotton crop last year dropped 25 per cent, 


whereas the quantity handled by our codperative ass; 
ciation dropped less than 12 per cent. 
a * oo 
<_'\n ie OD 
F YOU are a dairyman, you may wish to attend the 
National Dairy Exposition at Indianapolis, Ind. 
October 10-17. It will interest every cow-lover. 





of state and 
le 
It 


ETTER take another look at that list « 
county fairs in last week’s Progressive Farmer. 
won't hurt us to take a day off and see the fair in some 
adjoining county as well as in our own county. 
wat are you doing to get more conveniences in the 
farm home and reduce the labor of Mrs. Farmer: 
Surely you can afford $30 for a running water systet. 
Sut that’s all it cost Mrs. C. G. G., of Cumberland 
County, N. C., who tells on page 10 how she did it. 


ES, sir, your crops will need nitrogen next year the 

same as they always have. Are we so rich that we 
can afford to buy it all in the form of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia next spring? Or shall we 
decide now to use some “homemade nitrogen” on next 
year’s crops? There is still time to sow some of thos 
“Ten Nitrogen-gathering Crops” discussed on page 
last week. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


VER in Europe prospect > brightening for the 
long, long delayed arrang ut whereby France, 
England, and Germany adjust their war 

debts and work out plans for living together amicably, 

amicably as possible, in the future. And it is a 

singular fact that Germany, in 

spite of its overwhelming defeat, 

probably looks to the year 1975 

with more confidence than either 

of the victorious nations. France, 
with its low birth rate and station- 
ary population, is really afraid of 

a Germany of constantly increas- 

ing population and tremendous in- 

dustry. In England, the situation is 
even more serious than in France. 


may 


or as 





CLARENCE POE 
President B. W. Kilgore of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, for example, brings back from England 
a vivid story of the long lines of unemployed unable to 
find jobs in all the leading cities, 


The Scepter of Power Passes to America 


EVENTEEN years ago the writer, returning from 

his first trip to Europe, quoted with approval a 

rather daring statement which had just been made 
by H. G. Wells :— 

“It seems to me that in America, by sheer virtue 
of its size, its traditions, and the habit of initiative 
in its people, the leadership in progress must ulti- 
mately rest.” * 

Such a prediction at that time, we say, seemed rather 
daring—or at least it seemed too early to be even talk- 
ing of such a result. America was still a debtor nation, 
a poor, raw country, borrowing from the rich and pow- 
erful old nations of Europe. In wealth and commerce, 
it appeared that England and Germany would long 
dominate the earth. 

3ut the World War wrought great changes—and 
wrought them suddenly. The September World's Work 
quotes from a letter Ambassador Walter H. Page wrote 
President Wilson eleven years ago this month—pre- 
dicting that the war would leave nothing as it found it; 
but he predicted “a more powerful England” as one of 
the outstanding results. The reverse has been the case. 

Consider what the development of the airplane 
means to England :— 


alone 


“The airplane is rapidly assuming a position of 
pre-eminence in warfare; many that 
it will be the decisive factor in any future conflict. 
In that event Great Britain loses her insularity; 
she becomes at a stroke a continental power just 
as easily invaded,as Germany or France, and just 
as difficult to protect. The mere fact that a great 
military power possesses a tremendous fleet that can 
be as readily hurled against England as against a 
continental country suggests infinite possibilities in 
the future politics of Europe.” 


experts believe 


As a friend who admires the rugged honesty and 
dogged perseverance of the British, nevertheless wrote 
us from there a few months ago :— 

“There is no doubt of it. England’s best days 
are over; there is too much poverty here—too many 
bums, and too many women on the street for a bite 
to eat. And now to think of it—England’s sole re- 
source is in her commerce (that is, in her control 
of raw material from her colonies and her use of 
coal to manufacture raw material into salable 
articles) while already in England a vast amount 
of manufactured articles are imported.” 

Age after age, beginning with the far-off dawn of 
history, “westward the course of empire makes its 
way.” Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, Spain, France, 
England; and now England itself is all but ready to 
acknowledge that the scepter of power has passed west- 
ward to America. And for how many centuries or how 
many ages will America be able to maintain world- 
leadership? Already there are those who attribute 
England’s decline to her neglect of agriculture. Too 
late she is realizing the truth of Goldsmith’s solemn 
Warning uttered two centuries ago :— 





rinces and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


Will America learn this lesson in time ? 


The Future of America and of Dixie 
HATEVER may be the cause of England’s de- 
cline, there can at least be no doubt that far 
sooner than anyone would have dared predict in 

1908, we are seeing the fulfillment of H. G. Wells's 
Prophecy: already “the leadership of progress” in 
human affairs rests with America. The United States 
1S Not only the most rapidly developing nation of the 
World, but there seems no longer reason to question 
that the South is the most rapidly developing section 
of America. 


a The whole country has just waked up to the magnifi- 


By CLARENCE POE 


cent possibilities of Florida, which now bids fair to be- 
come “a second California” as a resort for the wealthy 
and as a commonwealth of fruits, flowers, and beauti- 
ful cities. Undoubtedly, the Florida “land boom” 
of the greatest sectional land booms of this generation 
—is going too far, and thousands of fortune-hunters 
who get caught with new-bought land on their hands 
when the boom finally bursts will be ruined. Never- 
theless, after making all allowances for shrinkage and 
readjustments, Florida will have taken a tremendous 
stride forward. She will never be the same state again. 





one 


Moreover, the folks who are getting away from the 
wintry climates of the North will soon discover that 
they can find fruitful lands and a superb climate in 
other parts of the South as well as in Florida. We 
predict that the remarkable migration to Florida will 
prove only the beginning of a steady push southward 
of vast numbers of people from the North. And the 
coming of more Northerners will doubtless have three 
important results :— 

1. It will increase the proportion or percentage of 
white population in the South and reduce our present 
unduly large proportion of Negroes. 

2. It will hasten farm diversification in the South, 
because Northern and Western farmers coming here, 
not being used to cotton, rice, tobacco, etc., will be 
more inclined to continue with crop-diversification, 
dairying, stock-raising, fruit-growing, etc. 

3. Northerners settling in our cities will develop new 
manufacturing enterprises such as they have previously 
been interested in, and so help develop better markets 
for Southern farm products. 

The cotton mills of New England are already fast 
acknowledging that they must come South. Southern 
mills last year showed an increase of 600,000 spindles, 
while other sections showed a Joss of 300,000. Great 
captains of industry like Henry Ford are beginning to 
appreciate the South’s manufacturing opportunities. 
America’s greatest timber resources east of the Pacific 
Coast are-in the South, The most stupendous American 
waterpower developments now under consideration are 
in Dixie. Good roads all over the South are fast open- 
ing up sections previously isolated and shut out from 
progress. 


The South Becoming the Healthiest Part 


of America 


UST one more highly important fact needs to be 

noted here and that is that the South is fast becom- 

ing the most healthful section of America. A few 
years ago our death rate from typhoid fever and tuber- 
culosis, was inexcusably high, while malaria, hookworm 
disease, and whiskey-drinking lowered the vitality and 
physical resistance of millions of our people, making 
them less useful and happy while living and more 
quickly killed off by any serious attack of disease. Now 
we are learning to combat and conquer al! four diseases 
mentioned, while prohibition has also greatly reduced 
the damage and ruin wrought by whiskey. 

“Health is a purchasable commodity; the people in 
any county can have it if they are willing to pay for it,’ 
is now a commonly accepted axiom. If a state and 
county are willing to provide and support an adequate 
public health service, they can reduce the quantity of 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “FAR IN A WESTERN 
BROOKLAND” 


TASTE of the quality of A. E. Housman 
(whose “Shropshire Lad” was mentioned on 
this page last week) will be found in the fol- 
lowing short poem of his, illustrating the homesick- 
ness of the country-bred for scenes of long ago:— 





Far in a western brookland 
That bred me long ago 

The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know. 


There in the windless night-time, 
The wanderer, marvelling why, 

Halts on the bridge to harken 
How soft the poplars sigh. 


He hears; long since forgotten 
In fields where I was known, 
Here I lie down in London 
And turn to rest alone. 


There by the starlit fences, 
The wanderer halts and hears 

My soul that lingers sighing 
About the glimmering weirs. 





—A. E. Housman. 








sickness and the number of deaths almost amazingly. It 
is just a question of being willing to buy health through 
public health appropriations—just as we buy education 


through public school appropriations. Take, for ex- 
ample, the State of North Carolina which was a 


pioneer in the South in providing official registration of 
deaths and diseases. North Carolina in 1913 had 4,800 
deaths from tuberculosis. In 1922, by reason of effective 
public health work, there were only 2,369 deaths from 
tuberculosis—less than half as many nine years 
For the whole registration area of the United 
States, there were in 1920 only 100 deaths from tuber- 
for each 100,000 people against 127 in 1913. 

But let us consider the figures showing the death 
rate in nine Southern States as compared with the 
death rate in twenty-eight other American states having 
official health records. Several states are omitted be- 
cause of their health records not being yet approved 
by the government. But out of each 1,000 inhabitants 
of each state having satisfactory “vital statistics,” the 
following number died in 1922 :— 


as 


before. 


culosis 


Rds wen oe 8.1 Illinois....... 11.3 Flesida....... 12.2 
Montana..... 8.6 Louisiana.... 11.3 White...... 10.9 
Wyoming.... 9.3 White...... 9.4 Colored.... 15.0 
Nebraska..... 9.4 Colored..... 14.9 Missouri..... 12.2 
Minnesota.... 9.5 Michigan...,, 11.3 New Jersey.. 12.2 
Washington. 10.1 Cdanesscdes 11.3 Pennsylvania 12.3 
Wisconsin... 10.1 ee 11.5 Massachu- 
Georgia....... 10.4 No. Carolina.. 11.6 ot ae 12.8 
White...... 2 White...... 10.3 New York... 13.0 
Colored..... 12.2 Colored..... 14.8 Rhode Island 13.1 
- ee 10.4 Indiana....... 11.9 Delaware.... 13.2 
ee Pee 10.6 Connecticut,, 12.0 Colorado..... 13.5 
Kentucky.... 10.8 So. Carolina.. 12.0 Maryland..... 13.6 
White...... 10.0 White...... 9.7 White..... 12.4 
Colored.... 18.4 Colored.... 14.2 Colored..., 19.4 
Mississippi... 10.8 Virginia...... 12.1 California... 144 
We BNNs 6 v0 9.7 White...... 10.3 New Hamp- 
Colored...,, 12.8 Colored..... 16.4 CG s50s00 14.6 
Tennessee 10.8 SG chiewcs 14.7 
White...... 9.5 Vermont..... 14.7 
Colored..... 16.4 


It will be seen that the death rate for Negroes is 
much higher than that for whites, and in the states 
outside the South nearly all the entire population is 
white. Consequently, it would be rather fair just to 
compare the white death rate in each Southern state 
with the total average death rate in states outside the 
South. Doing this, we have the table printed below, 
showing that of the eighteen healthiest states for white 
people, nine are Southern :— 


Pi aceeunscres . 81 Michigan... eee 
Montana.... 8.6 | re P rere: 
Georgia. . Ta fo, on EE 
W yoming ee Indiana......... See | 
Louisiana ‘ ‘ ‘“ 9.4 Connecticut... ; 12.0 
Nebraska...... - 4 Missouri..... ony Gael 
Tennessee....... 9.5 New Jersey.... 12.2 
Minnesota....... 9.5 Pennsylvania.... 12.3 
South Carolina 9.7 Maryland........ ee. 
Mississippi...... a Massachusetts.......... 12.8 
Kentucky..... a. Oe New York..... 13.0 
Washington....... , . ae Rhode Island.. 13.1 
Wisconsin........ 10.1 Panes 13.2 
North Carolina 10.3 Colorado 13.5 
Virginia........ 10.3 California...... uoataves ee 
Ser acetiess 10.4 New Hampshire........ 14.6 
 vbabsseesueen< 10.6 PS asi dua saat : 14.7 
a 10.9 Vermont....... 14.7 
| ae 11.3 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 





New “Agricultural Yearbook” Free | 


UST off the press is the “1924 Yearbook of the 

United States Department of Agriculture.” In ad- 

dition to the usual agricultural statistics, etc., this 
Yearbook contains comprehensive articles on farm 
credit, farm insurance, and farm taxation, hay, the 
poultry industry, highways and highway transportatiow 
and weather and agriculture. 

The Yearbook is not a volume for “light reading,” 
but every Progressive Farmer reader who really wishes 
to learn about agricultural problems, every community 
leader or student of agricultural progress, ought to get 
the Yearbook year after year and keep the copies for 
reference and re-reading. 

While the supply lasts, the 1924 Yearbook may be 
had free on application to your Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
F our O’Clocks 


N OLD-FASHIONED flower having a quite un- 
usual, spice-like fragrance is the four o'clock, It 
should be more generally grown, Seed may be 

sowed now for blooming next year. 














A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 








ORALITY without religion is only a dead reck- 

oning—an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy 

sea by measuring the distance we have to run, 
but without any observation of the heavenly bodies.— 
Longfellow. 





Be ashes and on 
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The Progressive Farmer 


When to Go Into the Hog Business 


READER asks if I think this is “a good time to 
go into hog raising.” He points out that hogs are 
now selling for 13 to 14 cents a pound, and thinks 


this a good price and that it is likely to increase, 


There is no good time to go into any line of live- 
stock production unless one is deter- 
mined to learn the business, make a 


stick to it. The 
present may be a better time to start 


success of it and 


in hog raising than six months or a 
year later, but it is not as good a 


time to start as a year ago would 
have been. Eighteen months to a 


year ago, it was plain that too many 
hogs were being produced and that 
TAIT BUTLEB the low prices would cause a great 
falling off in the number of hogs that would be pro- 
duced in 1925. It was also just as certain then as now 
that if a reduction took place in the hogs produced, 
prices would rise, as they have. We then advised that 
then was a good time to start to increase hog produc- 
tion, when the masses were decreasing production, Of 
course, we knew that no one would take our advice, 
but would wait until prices actually increased and then 
it would be too late to reap the benefits of the higher 
prices, for it takes a year to 18 months to get started 
in hog raising and have hogs ready to market. 





We cannot agree that this is the best time to start to 
increase hog production—it is about a year too late. 
On the other hand, any time is good enough if one 
masters the business and sticks to it long enough to 
profit by the periods of good prices. After prices have 
been high for a year or more is the time to begin to 
reduce production, but not go 
out of the business entirely, 
and when prices have been 
low for a two, that 
is the time to go into the 
business or to think of in 


year or 


creasing production. 


Soybeans Not Pois- 
onous 


EVERAL inquiries have 

reached this office re- 

cently regarding reports 
that if pigs are turned in to 
graze green soybeans there 
is danger of the green beans 
poisoning the pigs. 


When any livestock not 
accustomed to an abundance 
of green feed or that have 


been on dry feed only, are 
first turned on 
beans or other 
there is more or 
disturbances, 


green soy- 


feed, 
less danger 


green 


of digestive 
but green soybeans are not 

any 
other livestock. If the pigs 
eat a large quantity of the 


poisonous to pigs or 


green soybeans when first 
turned on them, there may 
be some disturbance of di 
gestion, as stated, but this 


trouble can be avoided by a 
little care. Some of the soy 
beans might be cut and fed 
to the pigs green for a few 
days, or the pigs may be a! 


lowed to graze the soybeans \ BUMPER FEED CROP 
only for a short time for the W. R Dodson, director of oe ment egg Baton yg a pens a, ane Parisl 

a . ; : ae two men in the picture, are discussing the merits of an excellent corn and Biloxi soybean crop on the State 
first few days. As a rule, Farm at Baton Rouge. This crop made over ten tons of silage at a cost of 


however, no bad results come 
from turning the pigs on 
green soybeans and allowing them to eat what they will. 
Very frequently, pigs do not eat soybeans readily 
when first turned on them. They learn to like them, 
much more quickly, however, if turned on the beans 
if still green than if turned on them after they 
have matured. A _ reader wants to know what 
will be necessary to feed pigs grazing soybeans to give 
them a balanced ration. From one fourth to one half 
a full ration of corn should be fed to pigs grazing soy- 
beans. If the beans are plentiful, perhaps one quarter 
of a full ration of corn will give the cheapest pork, but 
it will be more or less soft. If there is only a small 
acreage of soybeans, for the hogs that must be grazed, 
then it will be best to feed from one half to three quar- 
ters of a full ration of corn. It is probable that for 
young pigs especially, it will also pay to feed one part 
of tankage or fish meal, say about one part of tankage 
to 10 parts of corn given. This may not be absolutely 
necessary, but we believe it will pay. Soybeans and 
corn are both deficient in the mineral matter required 
by growing pigs, and a mixture of two parts of wood 
e of, salt should be kept before the pigs. 


also 


se, 








By TAIT BUTLER 


The Reason for Decreased Livestock 
Production in the South 


I E de« rease 
last 


in hog production in the South dur- 
ve years has been marked. Any one 

familiar with livestock production in this 
during the last half century knows the reason for this 
the number of hogs. Whenever cotton is 
selling for what is regarded as a fair price, the farmers 
of the South will neglect everything else and give more 


ing the 
section 


cle crease in 


attention to cotton. 

The old line cotton farmer does not want to produce 
anything but cotton and he livestock. He 
would not keep a hoof on the place, not even a mule, 
if he could avoid it. 


despises 


He has in the past been forced into such livestock 
production as he attempted by stress of conditions. 
The low price of cotton has caused him to turn his 
attention in some measure to hogs and beef cattle, but 
just as soon as the prices for cotton improved the hogs 
and beef cattle were turned adrift. The boll weevil 
forced attention to hogs and dairy cattle, but when 
prices for hogs went down and the boll weevil main- 
tained a fair price for cotton, the hogs were forgotten 
Of course, a few Southern farmers, who have had a 
vision of richer soils and what they would do for the 
farming of the South have persisted in raising a few 
hogs and some have been giving considerable attention 
to dairying. 


While individual 


farmers will increase their livestock 





work, soil fertility, home making, and livestock ll 
be neglected. 

Our greatest problem is increased soil fertility, but 
there is no generally accepted system of increasing soil 


fertility that any considerable numbers are following. 
The same is true of livestock production. The greatest 
is feed production, but as yet t 

no linking up in the mind of the Southern 

the problems of soil fertility, feed production, and live- 
stock husbandry. And yet they go together. Until the 
prices of cotton go down again and our soils get still 
further reduced in fertility, there will be no general or 
extensive production of livestock in the South. There 
will be periods of increase and decrease in the livestock 
produced, and in general the increases will be larger 
than the decreases, but the farmers of the South are 
not livestock producers by inclination, inheritance, or 
education—only by compulsion or economic pressure. 


nere 1§ 


livestock problem 


farmer of 


We should produce more livestock for human food 
supplies and as a means of consuming soil-improving 
crops, but there is no need getting excited because of 
these periods of recession in livestock production, such 
as the present decrease in hogs. The same thing has 
happened before and yet we are making progress and 
will continue to do so. 


Will Pigs Eat Too Much Tankage? 


READER says he mixes shorts and tankage in 
equal parts and feeds his hogs all they will eat 

of this mixture, and wants to know if a neighbor 

who tells him he is feeding too much tankage is right. 
He is also feeding these hogs corn and they are on 

a good pasture. Since ou 
inquirer does not state how 
much corn, shorts, and tank- 


the hogs are eating; we 


age 

are unable to state whether 
he is feeding too much 
tankage or not, but unless 
the hogs get about all the 
corn they will take before 
shorts and tankage are fed, 
the chances are that he is 


feeding more tankage than is 
most economical. 

It is pretty well establish- 
ed that hogs on an ordinary 
pasture and getting corn 
need some additional rich 
protein feed. They probably 
do not need as much tank- 
age as they would were they 
being fed corn in a dry lot, 
but they need some. If more 
tankage is given than re- 
quired to supply the extra 
protein needed, this will 
make the feeding unduly 
expensive, because 
costs more, pound for pound, 
than corn or other 
It is worth all it costs and 
more to supply the extra 
protein needed by hogs, but 
any more than that is tot 
expensive, compared ith 
the prices of other feeds 


tankage 


grains 








Picaire t I 


ited Sta Department 


production and persist regardless of prices, the vast 
majority of Southern farmers will give little attention 
to anything but cotton so long as it sells for 20 cents a 
pound or more. 

There were about 4,500,000 less hogs in the ten cot- 
ton states in 1925 than in 1920, a decrease of about one 
third, or 33 per cent. Of course, hog production has 
decreased in the country as a whole during this same 
period, but not to the same degree as in the South. 


As a matter of fact, with cotton at better than 20 
cents a pound, the efficient cotton farmer can make 
more money growing cotton than in any other line of 
farm production. 


The whole difficulty with livestock production in the 
South and with agricultural production in general, is 
a lack of any permanent system. Farming has not 
been followed except as a necessity or as a means of 
making money, The same spirit and interest has not 
been put into farming as is put into other lines of busi- 
ness. Until the farm is looked upon as a_ business 
enterprise, to be. built, up, increased, and made a life 


. 








of $5.50 per ton. 





With hogs on pasture and 
getting corn and_tankage, 
it probably will not pay to 

‘ feed shorts, if they cost 
A‘ re and G. C, Smit much more than cern, ex- 
cept possibly to pigs two to 


Smith, the four months old. If the 
price of shorts is not more 
than corn, pound for pound, 
it may pay to feed some 
shorts, because of the greater variety to the ration. 

Sut it has been pretty well demonstrated that under 
certain conditions hogs may eat more tankage than is 
most economical, because of the high cost of tankage, 
compared with other feeds. 

If corn, shorts, and tankage are to be fed, and the 
shorts and tankage mixed in equal parts, then we think 
about one part of the shorts and tankage mixture 
should be fed to five to seven parts of corn, by weight, 
according to the age and weight of the pigs and the 
kind of pasture. 


gent G. C. 


4 6 ft 


Sl 


ANALYSES show that soybeans are very high i9 

digestible crude protein. The proteins of the soy- 
beans are very well balanced in their amino acids, 
which makes soybeans an excellent protein supplement 
to our cereal grains, as corn, oats, wheat, and barley. All 
feeding trials show soybeans to have a higher feeding 


value for swine, than the seeds from most other plants. a 


s, Extension Service, C. A, C. 


. si # 


sa 


—B, W. Fairbank 
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C This 
cataloque 
otters you a 
saving of 


50 22 in cash 


Write for your Catalogue. Ward’s 
is now near to you. Your orders 
reach us quickly. Your goods 
reach you quickly. And almost 
every order is shipped within 24 
hours. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomeéty 


f, 
a 
IRGINIAT WW NS 


.7°_ CAROLINA 
ities, 
SOUTH, 
AROLINA 
a This map shows the 
States served by our 
Baltimore house. Vast 
stocks of merchandise 
at this central point 
mean quick shipment 
and prompt delivery 
of your orders. 


Your Orders Reach us Quickly. 


7 
AE Baltimore —%:: cess rescs you asics 


This Big $3,000,000 Baltimore House 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., was built 
as a convenience to you and to save 
money for our hundreds of thousands 
of patrons living near the Atlantic Coast. 


Today this vast building is fully 
stocked with millions of dollars’ worth 
of new, fresh merchandise ready for 
immediate shipment to you. 


Here are a hundred stores in one 
ready to serve you. Here you have 
available almost everything you need 
to buy, to wear or use, and at prices 
that mean a big cash saving to you. 


Backed by a Buying Power of 
$50,000,000 


This big Baltimore Home of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has back of it the 
combined buying power of our seven 
big houses. It offers you the savings 
made possible by the largest buying for 
spot cash. Buying in car load lots, buy- 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


Ward &Co. 


ing by the thousand gross—yes, even 
taking the output of a factory—that 
kind of buying makes low prices. And 
the savings are all yours. 


“Ward Quality” has stood the test 
for 53 years 


Ward’s is a low price house. But above all, 
Ward’s is a house where satisfactory quality is 
always the very first consideration. ‘‘We 
never sacrifice quality to mike a low price.” 
You will find no “price baits” in Ward’s 
Catalogue. 


Send All Your Orders to Ward’s 


This Catalogue will save you $50.00 in cash 
this very season if you use it regularly—if 
you send all your orders to Ward’s. 

We appreciate your patronage at Mont- 
gomery Ward &Co. We will give you prompt, 
accurate service; and we stand back of every 
transaction with a 53 year old guarantee of 
satisfaction or your money back. 





To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 18-B 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall & Winter Catalogue. 
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The Progressive Farm 


What About Fertilizing Pastures? 


Sam Johnson Discusses with the Editor Whether it Will Pay and What and When to Apply 


S THE editor was about to close his 
desk and leave his office to be gone 
three or four weeks, on a trip 

through Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and the western Canadian 
Provinces, where he will see some real 
pastures, our old friend Sam Johnson 
came breezing in again. Even before 
taking the seat offered him he began in 
his usual manner: “Well, Mr. Editor, I 
told you I would be back again to talk 
over some other pasture problems with 
you, and here I am as hungry for all the 
‘valuable information’ you 
starved rabbit for young soybeans.” 
Editor : “Well, Sam, you want to know 
something about fertilizing and liming 
pasture crops, do you? The county agent 
has just left here, and he says he has dis- 
cussed pastures with you so much of late 
that if there is anything about pastures 


have, as a 


that he knows and hasn't told you he 
would like to know what it is.” 
Sam: “Now look here, Mr. Editor, 


you and John Anderson combined don't 
know any too much about pastures, but 
what you do know, I want to know, for 
if there is such a thing as a ‘pasture 
mania’ I confess I have it. If the cheap 
est feed for livestock is got from good 
pastures, then I want a pasture. 
I’ve got a pretty good pasture now, but. | 
want another and the best I can 
make. When I want to the best 
crop of cotton or corn I use fertilizers, 
and I don’t see why I shouldn’t have to 
fertilize pastures to get the most feed 
from them.” 

Editor: “All right, Sam, it wén't take 
me long to tell you all I know about fer- 
tilizing pastures, for it isn’t done very 
much in this country. That is, permanent 
pastures are not generally fertilized, but 
that is no good reason for concluding it 
wouldn't pay. Of course, it wouldn't pay 
to fertilize the average pasture, which 
grows more wild onions, bitterweed and 
other weeds and brush and briers than 
grass, but a growing real pasture 
plants will afford more grazing if fertil- 
ized, of course. The first question is, 
will it pay to fertilize a pasture? That 
is, will there be enough more and better 
grazing to pay a profit on the cost of the 
fertilizer ?” 


Does It Pay to Fertilize>? 


AM: “Sure, that’s the first question. 

I know that, but what I want is the 
answer to that question.” 

Editor: “Like so many 
farming, direct yes or no cannot be given 
to that question. First, as to fertilizing 
pastures with commercial fertilizers. If 
the land is drained or terraced so it will 
not wash away; if the pasture plants are 
suited to the conditions, that is, to the 
climate, and rainfall; and if the 
livestock are of the right kind, and if 
enough feed is furnished to enable them 
to produce profitably, then it will pay to 
fertilize pastures, but if any one of these 
conditions is absent, then it may not pay 
to fertilize the pastures. It may also be 
the case that the land is so rich already 
that no fertilizers are required, but this 
will be comparatively rare in the South.” 


good 


very 
grow 


soil 


questions in 


soil, 


Sam: “Well, what kind of. fertilizer 
and how much?” 
Editor: “There you go again, Sam; 


you know very well that no one can give 
a definite answer to that question. The 
kind and amount will depend on the soil 
and the kind of pasture to be fertilized. 
Let us first understand that the grasses 
are somewhat similar to corn and the 
small grains, which belong to the grass 
family. On the other hand the legumes 
in the pastures require the same sort of 
€ertilizing as legumes require when culti- 
vated, such as soybeans and cowpeas, as 
we have been growing. 


Nitrogen Most Important Element 


HE grasses on most of our soils espe- 
cially require nitrogen. In fact, this 
plant food is probably the most impor- 


tant, but on most of the soils of the 
South phosphorus is also required, and on 
many of them potash will help. In short, 
let us assume that the grasses in the pas- 
tures require to be fertilized 
corn should be fertilized, and so far as 
the plant foods are concerned about as 
we fertilize cotton, for that matter. 


about as 


“On the soils east of Mississippi, sup- 
pose we take for our trial fertilizer an 
8-4-3, or a 10-5-3. This merely means 
that each 100 pounds of the mixed fer- 
tilizer will contain 8 or 10 pounds of 
available phosphoric acid and four or 
five pounds of nitrogen and three pounds 
of potash. A ton of 10-5-3 fertilizer 
will require about 1,250 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 500 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia or 650 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, and 120 pounds of muriate 
of potash or 500 pounds of kainit. 


“Of this sort of fertilizer, 300 pounds 
per acre would give a fair fertilization, 
but 400 pounds or even 500 pounds might 
pay better when the conditions are such 
as we stated were necessary to make fer- 
tilizing the pasture probably pay. If 300 
pounds of such a mixed fertilizer is 
used it will take about 200 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or 75 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia, and 20 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash or 75 pounds of kainit to supply 
about the same amounts of plant foods. 


“In those sections where applications of 
phosphoric acid and potash have not gen- 
erally given profitable results on corn 
or other similar crops, such as the black 
stiff soils of Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and Texas, nitrogen alone 


will probably be required for the most 


economical results. 


Ay 
chiefly 


“Tf the 
of legumes, say c 


pastures are made up 
lovers of various kinds, 
perhaps less nitrogen will be required, 
but even then some nitrogen will be 
found profitable, except possibly on our 
very richest soils. In fact, on most of 
our soils a more liberal use of nitrogen 
than has been customary will almost cer- 
tainly pay.” 


Time to Apply Fertilizer 


AM Johnson: “When would you apply 

the fertilizer?” 

Editor: “If the pasture is. started in 
the fall, I would suggest using about half 
as much nitrogen as suggested and all 
the phosphorus and potassium, and then 
the next spring put on a liberal topdress- 
ing of some form of nitrogen fertilizer. 
Otherwise, I think the pastures should 
be fertilized early in the spring.” 

Sam: “Now, how about liming?” 


Editor: “There is no question but that 
most of our Southern soils require addi- 
tional lime to produce the best grasses 
and legumes. This is particularly true 
of the cultivated grasses not native to the 
South and also of some legumes like 
alfalfa and the clovers. But liming is 
expensive and there is considerable doubt 
if it will pay when our best native or 
adopted pasture plants are used, like 
Bermuda grass, carpet grass, Dallis grass, 
bur and hop clovers. These remarks re- 
fer especially to permanent pastures, but 
where the cultivated grasses and legumes 
are used for temporary pastures in a ro- 





What Do You Like 


as entertaining. 
best and what you want. 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
1. What is 
2. Why? 


farm talks, market 


8. How did it happen? 


10. When is the most convenient time for 
11. Do you take market reports down as 
12, Do you listen before noon?... 


ae sosck Weetecceatas © 72FOces 


13. Would you enjoy educational 


tions, agriculture developments, 
15. Would you like to hear a series of 

by nationally prominent men? 
16. Please list other features dealing with 
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request your help in its work of building better farm radio programs. 
The council does not intend that farm radio programs shall take the 
place of any features, entertainment, or regular program material, but it be- 
lieves that radio, particularly a farmer’s receiving set, should be useful as well 
Exact knowledge as to the kind of programs the farm families 
want is needed. Here’s your chance now to tell the broadcasters what you like 


: ee National Farm Radio Council has asked The Progressive Farmer to 


Please fill in the questions listed below and mail direct to The Progressive 
Your help will be appreciated. 
your favorite broadcasting station 


3. Which part of radio programs appeals most to you; orchestra, singing, educational 
reports, weather forecasts, or... 
as entertaining? 


4. Is your radio useful as well 

S. Tee what Way? soceseccrccevdecvesecscessecs 
6. What is the most useful thing you get 
7. Have radio market reports ever saved 


you money? 


market 
they are 


; at noon.. 


talks by 
other branches of agriculture? .......... 
14. Would you like to hear current farm news talks about meetings of farm organiza- 
economic 
talks on 


agriculture that 


17. Do you listen to baseball, football and basketball games? 


18. Do you listen to church services on Sunday? 


Best About Radio? 


? 


reports? 


read FP Gav cobs babes Riess ante ccas eweaSe 


eee saved Stee 


experts on poultry, dairy, livestock and 


SORE. OORT ova ay ss0ccaceecsevatstéepnsts 


marketing of agricultural products 


you would like to hear 


Address..... 








tation, it will almost certainly be a profit- 
ably investment to apply lime, for more 
lime is necessary to high fertility in most 
of our soils which are now so generally 
deficient in lime.” : 

Sam: “What kind of lime and how 
much would you apply?” 


Ground Limestone Usually Best 
DITOR: lime which 
can be purchased cheapest, per pound 

of carbonate, or its equivalent which it 
contains, should be used and this is usy- 
ally ground limestone. Of this, from 
two to four tons should be applied per 
acre. A large part of the cost of liming 
is in the handling so that a liberal appli- 
cation less frequently applied is usually 
more economical. 

“For the best pastures, which must 
have a mixture of grasses and legumes, 
a fair amount of lime in the soil is neces- 
sary. Therefore, before we have the 
best pastures, that is, pastures that fur- 
nish a large aniount of the most nutri- 
tious grazing, liming will be necessary on 
most of our Southern soils.” 

Sam Johnson: “Thank you, Mr. Ed- 
itor. I must be going, but I will be back 
again. You know there have been many 
failures in our attempts to make pastures 
and I want to talk over the causes of 
these failures with you. So long.” 


wee Me 
One Man Sows 1,300 Acres 


in Bur Clover 

T WAS only a short while ago that 

Newberry County claimed to be the 
leading bur clover county of South Car- 
olina. Now County Agent Howell of 
Lancaster says that Lancaster is the 
premier bur clover county in. the Pal- 
metto state, while County Agent John- 
son of York County says Howell will 
have to prove this statement before York 
will concede, the laurels to Lancaster. 


‘The form of 


Of course we do not know which 
county is entitled to the distinction of 
holding first place among bur clover 
counties, but we do know that all the 
counties in the state will be better off 
when they grow more of this winter- 


working, nitrogen-gathering, soil im- 
proving legume. If anyone has aay 
doubt about it, then let him visit the 


farm of Mr. W. N. Ashe at Van Wyck. 
Mr. Ashe has 1,300 acres in bur clover 
—yes, that’s what we said—one thou 
sand, three hundred acres in bur clover! 

“How do Mr. Ashe’s tenants like bur 
clover?” we asked Agent Johnson. 

“They swear by it and stick to it. 
They don’t move so often after they be- 
come acquainted with bur clover. They 
have found that where bur clover is es- 
tablished, they make better crops with 
no more labor or fertilizer.” 

Mr. Van Wyck’s plan is this:—Cot- 
ton rows are bedded out five or six feet 
apart, leaving a strip of bur clover be- 
tween each two rows. When the clover 
seed are ripe, the vines are raked off and 
the burs are swept up and sacked. Then 
the middles are broken. The seed saved 
may then be sold or sowed on other 
fields where bur clover has not become 
established. Enough seed are left for 
the next crop. 

When once established this winter leg- 
ume will reseed itself indefinitely undef 
proper management. If corn is to fol- 
low cotton, then let the bur clover seed 
ripen, save the seed needed, and plant 
the corn. Small grain can be sowed im 
the cotton early in the fall, grazed in the 
winter and early spring, and then both 
the grain and clover seed can be hat- 
vested and the land planted to corn, sof 
ghum, sweet potatoes, Sudan grass, SOy- 
beans, cowpeas, etc. When bur clovef 
is grown alone and the seed saved, a 
special machine is used. This machine 
blows the seed into windrows. They are 
then raked into piles and sacked. 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Prevention of Hydrophobia 


s well as for his friend the dog, Pas- 
teur,a great French scientist, worked out 
ted a preventive treatment for 
rabies that has 
saved thousands of 
lives. This treat- 
ment was announced 


and pertec 


1884. Every state in 
the South, as far as 
I know, has a state 
laboratory where the 
heads of animals 
suspected of having 
rabies can be ex- 





DR. BEGISTBR 


amined. 

A dog suspected of having rabies 
should be killed, the head removed, 
t placed in a tin container, this tin con- 
S, tainer placed in a wooden box and ice 

packed around it if possible, and sent 
e to the State Laboratory for examina- 
tion. 





2 Those bitten by such an animal, should 


a begin the Pasteur treatment within four 

or five days at the most. This is a time 
- when hesitation and delay are extremely 
k dangerous. The treatment consists of 


twenty-one hypodermic injections, that 
S must be given by a physician. The treat- 
it ment should be begun even if only the 


FoR rTUNATELY for the human race, | 
a 


to the world about | 


saliva of such an animal comes in con- | 


tact with face or hands. 


Prevention of Hydrophobia in Dogs 


. AVE a veterinary surgeon give your 
dog the preventive treatment against 
it rabies; then if he is bitten by a dog with 
e rabies, he is almost sure not to develop 
the disease. 
f 2. It is claimed that muzzling all dogs 
e for two years would eradicate rabies. | 
|- This has been tried in a few countries 
1- with almost perfect success. 
I The two measures spoken of, namely 
k —the preventive serum and muzzling of 
r dogs, along with the destruction of all 
h worthless dogs, and keeping dogs at 
f home especially at night would almost 
tf surely prevent hydrophobia. The run- 
e ning at large of dogs unmuzzled, and 
ff unprotected against rabies by the pre- 
r. ventive Pasteur treatment is a great 
1- menace to the people of the South. 
y By taking up the fight against rabies 
e in a sane and systematic manner we will | § 
‘ make the dog always our friend and | 


never our foe. 


; HANDY FARM DEVICES 


Selected by G. H. Alford 
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d Device for Lifting Wagon Box 
aA 
4 EN who have taken wagon boxes off 
e “ and put them on without assistance 
will appreciate the device shown in the 
4 illustration, Just simply set a strong 11- 
- foot post about three feet into the 
- Sround, leaving eight feet above the 
4 ground. Cut the slot in the top to re- 
r cetve the 12-foot cross-beam, and se- 
‘ curely fasten with a bolt four feet from 
« one end and eight feet from the other 
h end. Fasten a strong pole the length 
‘ of the wagon box on the short end of 
d the beam and to it hang two slings made 
. out of 2 x 4’s with holes through which 
‘ 4 rope passes and is knotted below. 
, Drive the wagon alongside of the post, 
e slip the slings over each end of the box 
e and then pull down on the lever and lift 


it off the wagon. Hold the box up by 
: tying the end of the lever down as shown. 
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Production of Chrysler quality cars— 
the Six and the Four—is now proceeding 
at the amazing total of 800 per day. 


Yet even that huge volume falls short of 
satisfying the public demand for results 
which only Chrysler can give. 


Two weeks after the Chrysler Four was 
announced, it was on a production 
schedule of 500 per day. 


It is doubtful if amy mew car has ever 
been forced to meet such an avalanche 
of buying orders as immediately de- 
scended upon the Chrysler Four. 


People found inthiscara new expression 
of four-cylinder value; a finer interpre- 
tation offour-cylinder economy;abetter- 
balanced combination of beauty, per- 
formance, roadability and smoothness. 


In short, they discovered a generosity of 
quality and soundness of value such as 
they had never before seen in the four- 
cylinder field. 


At the same time, the epoch-making 
quality, unprecedented results and prov- 
ed durability of the Chrysler Six were 
sending its public demand higher and 
higher month by month. 

































The sales record—greatest in the history 
of the motor car industry—which the 
Chrysler Six set up in its first year ap- 
pears to be only the beginning. 


Today, with the most modern factory 
facilities and scientific manufacturing 
processes, world-wide demand for both 
the Six and the Four has sent them to 
new peaks of quality production. 


You who are justly prideful of Chrysler 
ownership, you scores of thousands who 
enjoy the new results which only Chry- 
sler can give, have long since learned the 
soundness and the depth of quality in 
Chrysler materials and Chrysler crafts- 
manship. Increasing thousands of buyers 
enthusiastically acclaim the tremendous 
advance registered by Chrysler results— 
in performance, in ride-ab:lity , in com- 
pact roominess, in economy. 


America wants that kind of quality and 
that kind of results. It clamors for 
Chrysler cars because they, and they 
alone, satisfy every quality requirement 


You will find your nearest Chrysler deal- 
er eager to give you a conclusive dem- 
onstration of either the Six orthe Four. 





CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 
Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperial, $2095. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan, $1095 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 

Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with balloon tires 

There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in 





position to extend the conveni e of ti 


payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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For the fire that 


makes no smoke 
lead paint is the extinguisher 


EARLY five and 
a half million 
farm buildings in this 
country are burning 
without sign of flame or 
smoke. This burning is 
so slow that it is not 
noticed. Perhaps your 
own farm buildings are 
burning and you don’t 
know it. They are if the 
surfaces are not painted. 
This burning, also 
known as combustion, 
involves oxidation, dur- 
ing which oxygen is 
taken from the air. 
There are three kinds of 
combustion — explosion, 
which is instantaneous; 
fire, which is rapid com- 
bustion; and decay, 
which is slow combus- 
tion. 
It is slow combustion, 
or decay, that is destroy- 
ing the millions of farm 
buildings. This combus- 
tion, or burning, goes 
on ceaselessly wherever 
unpainted surfaces are exposed to 
the atmosphere. It causes porch 
columns, window sash, exterior 
walls, todecay and crumble. 
Lead paint will prevent your 
farm buildings from burning. You 
can keep your buildings safe from 
deterioration, from this smokeless 
fire, by keeping them always cov- 
ered with a film of lead paint. 


Why use Dutch Boy 
white-lead 


Thousands of farmers use Dutch 
Boy white-lead paint to protect 
their property. Dutch Boy white- 
lead is pure white-lead. It contains 
no cheapening adulterants. It is 
ground fine (it must pass through a 
silk screen containing 27,000 holes 
to the square inch). This gives a 
smooth dense film with the maxi- 
mum of spread. It makes a tough, 
elastic and waterproof film that sticks 
to the surface, that does not crack 






































and scale, that has great 
hiding power. 


For covering the out- 


use a combination of 
Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy linseed 
oil. For interior flat fin- 
ishes mix Dutch Boy 
white-lead with Dutch 
Boy flatting oil. The 
paint in either case can 
be tinted to any color 
desired. Dutch Boy 
white-lead and flatting 
oil, either white or 
tinted, make a paint 
that gives particularly 
soft, beautiful flat fin- 
ishes that rest the eye. 


Dutch Boy red-lead 
keeps rust from attack- 
ing metal roofs, fences, 
trucks, metal equip- 
ment and machinery. 
It has become the stand- 
ard for protecting metal 
as has Dutch Boy white- 
lead for saving wooden 
surfaces. 


Free paint booklet 


We will be pleased to send you a 
new booklet, ‘‘ Painting, Protective 
and Decorative.” This booklet tells 
what paint is, what paint does, and 
why paint protects the surface. It 
contains color plates of house ex- 
teriors and interiors and also of in- 
teresting and ?unusual artistic wall 
finishes that can be obtained with 
paint. This booklet sent free on 
request. 


In the famous Dutch Boy series 
of products made by National Lead 
Company, besides white-lead, red- 
lead and flatting oil, there are sol- 
der, linseed oil and babbitt metals. 


National Lead Company makes, 
in addition, lead products for prac- 
tically every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry and 
daily life. If you desire specific in- 
formation about any use of lead, 
write to our nearest branch. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 


side of your buildings | 


State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut 
Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 























Running Water for Only $30 


($10 Prize Letter) 
EGINNING housekeeping in the 
spring of 1921, just after the bottom 

had fallen out of the cotton market, we 
did not feel as if we could spend one 
| cent more than we absolutely had to in 


getting our house ready to live in. But 
for the past three years I had been a 
home demonstration agent, telling farm 


wives it was their own fault if they did 
not have water in their kitchens and a 
bath, so it was up to me to prove what 
I said was true. 





(the kind 
uses) we 


Instead of a pitcher pump 
most every one in this 
| put a force pump on the back porch. In 
the corner directly opposite the pump 
and up high enough work 
table not to be in the 
shelf for a 15-gallon vinegar 

The sink, costing $8. was then placed 
at the proper working height with a 1%- 
inch waste pipe (an old pump pipe) 
which carries the water under the floor 
where it connects with another pipe car- 


| 


section 


above the 
way, we put a 
barrel. 


rying it away from the house. Now we 
bored a hole in the vinegar barrel and 
one through the wall, and put in one 


foot of pipe with a spigot over the sink, 
We connected a piece of hose to the 
pump and in four minutes had a two- 
lays’ supply of water in the barrel, be- 
sides having an outlet for all waste wa- 
er except what is ricl: enough for pig 
All this cost only $10. 

But we couldn’t stop here for this only 
gave water for the kitchen, and none 
for the bath. There was no bathroom, 
or dining room, so when the latter was 
built we put a six by nine foot bathroom 
to the end of it. Rather an old place for 
a bathroom but the only location that 
could be conveniently reached with 
vater. We got another barrel—a_ 50- 
gallon molasses barrel—and placed it on 


( 


} 
slop 


three strong posts outside the  bath- 
room, covering it well with 16 mesh 
screen wire. When our $16 galvanized 


tub, painted white, was in place, we con- 
| nected it with the barrel with pipe and 
| spigot. On the back side of the force 
| pump is a place for attaching a pipe, 
so we put one on and ran it to the bar- 
rel. In 20 minutes we can fill the barrel 
and since the sun shines on it most of 
the day the water is a comfortable bath 
temperature most of the summer. 

With two children I hardly see how I 
could get along without the bathtub, and 
with practically no help I know I 
couldn’t do without the sink and water in 
the kitchen. And I’ve proved that what 
[ preached as demonstration agent is 
true, for my husband readily admits that 
[ am entirely responsible for both the 
kitchen sink and bath. ‘They cost only 
$30, and every farm woman could have 
them if she wanted them. 

MRS. C. G, G. 
Cumberland County, N. C. 


Upkeep on Hydraulic Ram 25 


Cents a Year 
($5 Prize Letter) 
FoR a long time my family had wanted 
a more convenient water supply sys- 
tem that would take as much of the 
drudgery out of housekeeping and farm- 
ing as possible. We finally decided that 
| we could install a running water system. 


The spring from which we had been 
carrying water was found to supply 
seven-eighths cubic foot of water per 
minute. This is sufficient for a No. 3 
hydraulic ram, which was installed. This 
cost us $91.31. Materials we used fol- 


low :— 

CS. SOMD icctescutivanseseseteuees 10.00 

125 feet 1 inch pipe (galvanized), at 12 
EN | eerie 15.00 

60 feet 3%4 inch pipe at 10 cents a foot.... 6.00 


592 feet %4 inch pipe at 7% cents a foot. 41.74 
Fittings 
Iron and rivets for reserve tank...... 6.42 

In addition we also used about 125 
feet of clear white oak lumber. This 
came from our own farm. We spent two 





Running Water in the Home 


How Readers Got It and What It Means to Them 





The Progressive Far, 






days making the tank, and two days 
ditching to get a good outlet for the 
waste from ram. All the work of jn. 
stalling the outfit we did ourselves. Two 
of us worked five days. 

There has been no cost for repairs of 
operation expenses since the outfit has 


been in and from appearances jt 
will last at least 10 years longer withoyt 
any repairs, at which time it may need 


use, 


a new valve that should cost not over 
$2. We figure that 25 cents a year 
will keep the system going for a full 


géneration. 

We have water in the kitchen at two 
taps, one tap on back porch, one tap in 
laundry, one in car house and one jn 
barayard. 

Weare planning to add other conyeni- 
ences as we have time until we have one 
or more hydrants out front, hot water 
in kitchen, and both hot and cold water 
in a fully equipped bathroom. Just now 
the one thing that appeals most is that 
we do not have to walk for water. 

E. P. HAGER. 

Cleveland County, N. C. 


Reduces Drudgery 75 Per | 


Cent i 


($3 Prize Letter) ' 
' 

HE problem of supplying running 
water is overlooked in at least 90 per | 
cent of the country homes in Georgia. 
Some, however, have a well constructed 
running water system. ) 
3eing in a position to speak only for 1 
myself, I can say running water is one 
of the greatest assets I have been able 
to add to my home. The water system 
reduces the drudgery of my wife at : 


least 75 per cent. She is able to get her 
work done more quickly and with more 


ease, f 
There is an excellent spring about 250 
yards from my house under a hill, which , 
affords plenty of water for cooking, 
washing, and for the watering of five : 
mules, year in and year out. I first had 
this spring housed in with concrete. ! 
Then I went about 15 feet below the 
main head on the run-off stream, and 
made a pond about 100 feet long, 50 feet t 
wide and four feet deep. This pond I 
walled up with stone, leaving an open- s 
ing just large enough for a part of the v 
run-off water to escape. t 
The water from this pond is forced 1 
into a tank 40 feet high with a pump. i 
The height of this tank gives sufficient I 
fall to run water all through the house v 
and the barn. In the house I have both 
hot and cold water, the hot being heated 0 
by the stove. I have a small tank that tl 
holds the hot water.’ This tank is con- tl 
nected with three-fourths inch pipe anda tl 
drain pipe. I also have water toilets in 
the house and a 6-inch pipe to take away y 


the sewage. p 


Troup. County, Ga. D. Colm 
th 
“Effective, Simple, and Inex- . 
bd %° 
pensive 

UR water system has three points @ \ 

its favor: it is effective, simple and 
inexpensive. fe 
We use a hydraulic ram in connection P 
with a spring at the foot of a hill. . 
From our tank which is homemade, b 
four pipes run as follows: one to the ; 
house, one to the lot, one through the : 
strawberry patch to the chicken yard th 

and the other to a little room out in the 
yard where we can. fc 
This water system is very simple. AS W 


the ads say, “A child can operate it.” 
Just set it going and like so-called per 
petual motion it doesn’t stop. 

The price was very reasonable. Ouf 
ram cost $12, several years ago. A cat 
alog at hand gives the price as $13 for 
the ram, and 7% cents per foot for 
piping. MRS. K. E. W: 

Darlington County, S. C. 
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" with to be content.” 


“4 the youngsters who should not have 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Smiling at the Bumps 
AS WE were bumping westward over 


the so-called roads of central Wy- 
oming, a little car of a very numerous 
species sailed past us. Upon the rear of 


the car were the 
words in large let- 
ters :— 

“Hit the Bumps 
With a Smile.” 


Well, why not? 
Numerous punc- 
tures and other tire 
troubles, plus a hot 
desert wind in our 
DR. HOLLAND faces, had gotten me 
into that state of mind where I almost 
needed stronger language than ordinary 
English. ‘ 

When we saw this sensible motto 
every one in the party laughed, and the 
remainder of the day’s journey passed 
in a more pleasant mood. 

What would happen if we could apply 
this homely good sense to the bumps 
along the roadway of life? 

Do you recall that first big bump of 
disappointment? You loved or trusted 
someone who was unworthy. Then love 
turned to despair. Well, we all learned 
to smile again. Fell in love witha “bet- 
ter one,” profited by the experience, and 
were made stronger. 

The bump of financial loss tried our 
souls, and it was very hard for us to 
smile. The hard earnings of hard- 
working years were swept away by that 
bank failure, or by some unwise invest- 
ment. Maybe it was a drouth or wet 
weather, or hog cholera, or loss of per- 
sonal health. It was a deep chuck-hole 
and shook us up. Yet, we learned to 
smile at it. 

The man who scowls at loss will soon 
growl at life. 

Mayhap the bump was a sorrow too 
deep for tears. The half of life is of- 
ten buried in a grave on the quiet hill- 
side. Even after long years, you and I 
often pause to listen to voices that 
sound only across the meadow-lands of 
memory. 

The smile that has won its comfort 
through tears is possible to us all. 

Such are the dispensations of God, and 
so great is His Grace that those who lean 
upon Him are often bent, but never need 
to be broken. 

It was St. Paul who said from exper- 
iences along a very bumpy road, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am there- 





Bumps—bless your heart—yes. ~ Plenty 
of them. Often it has seemed to me that 
the greatest people in the world have had 
the greatest number of hard things in 
their roadway, yet they have smiled. 

It was a cross that Jesus bumped into, 
yet in the agony of death, he smiled and 
prayed for his tormentors. 

Blessed is the man who does not allow 
the bumps to drive him into the dumps! 

MMe HR 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT men saw God on a high moun- 
tain, but afterward lost their lives 
for irreverence? 
2. What men had their ears pierced 
for love? 
3. Whose bones were carried 40 years 
by a wandering nation? 
_4. What reptiles once interfered with 
the baking of bread? 
5. Before what mountain were sheep 
forbidden to graze? 
Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1. Lev. 10. 4. Exod. 8: 3. 
2. Exod. 21: 5, 6. 5. Exod. 34: 3, 
3. Josh. 24: 32, 
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ALITTLE squash left from dinner 
may be made into delicious custards 
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What a treat was the rare barn dance, a 
generation ago! The fiddler scraped lively old 
tunes from a little old fiddle—shouted the 
dances—led the grand march. But these oc- 
casions came so seldom that many a boy and 
girl longed for the gaiety of the big cities, 


What radio set 
shall I buy? 


Radio receivers are like auto- 
mobiles... Some are bought 
for a year. But the finest grow 
old in family service. Some 
1925 sets will be merely last 
year’s models in 1926. But a 
Radiola will keep its clear, true 
tone—maintain its fine perfor- 
mance. In the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne of 1925, the su- 
preme effort of the engineers 
has been—not merely toachieve 
Super-Heterodyne quality of 
reception—but to seal in that 
quality for years. The radio set 
to buy is the one that will 
continue to be a leader. 


Radiolas from $35 up 
e ° 2 


Made by the makers of Radiotrons 





Gay times 
on the farm 


When famous orchestras play their liveliest 
dance music in the great hotels, the farmer 
tunes in—at home! When opera stars 
draw formal crowds to row on row of 
boxes, the farmer listens in—in his com- 
fortable shirtsleeves. Laughter, song, 
music, plays——everything the city has to 
make life joyful comes right into the farm 
home now—with a Radiola. 


It is all clear-toned—treal! The Radiola 
brings to the farmer not only the best in 
radiombut quality that is sealed in—to last. 


One of the most famous of Radiolas is the Radiola Super- 
Heterodynethat needs no antenna or ground wires—no connec- 
tions of any kind. It has achieved distance records. It is known 
for selectivity—for picking out the station you want, without 
interference. It maintains its leadership by its tone quality. 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne is here pictured in the “semi-port- 
able” model, with 6 Radiotrons UV-199 and Radiola Loud- 
speaker. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


adiola 
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CANDY GUM 

SELLtoSTORE AND MINTS* 

in busi DIRgCT 

FACTORY AGENT. AND JOMBER, to take 

orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 

bars, mints aod chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No ex 















THE MAN OF THE HOUR—": the right man, who is in the right place 

and does the right thing at the right time. 
af you are the right man, you can qualify, by taking an agency for the sale of 
‘our Monuments. Your profits will be large. Send in the coupon today. 


Coggins Marble Company, Sw) Ol a a 
5 Main St, Canton, Ga. 
I am the right man. Please send me the right information. 
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IMPROVE|™™ 


Engine Performance 


Although Champion is 


better spark plug and will 
give better service for a much 


longer time—a new full 


of Champions at least once 
a year will greatly improve 


engine performance. 


The day you install them 
you will notice greater power 
and speed and, in addition, 
you will soon save their price 


in gas and oil. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Windsor, Ont. Lendon 


Champion 
X is the 
standard 
spark plug 
for ord 
Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson 
Tractors. 
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Paris 


More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box for 
all other cars, 75 cents. Cham- 
pions are fully guaranteed. 


ION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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GET 


WOOD SHINGLES. 





FIREPROOF 


pre" ROOFI 


WOOD SHINGLES |“Don’t risk wood shingles.” 
WILL BURN _Isays Mr. J. P. Artley.““Sparks 
set fire to my wood shingle Roof. My house burned 
and I lost all Ihadin the house. My new house 
has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof, It can't catch fire.” 
‘EVERWEAR” ROOFING | “Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.” You 
will say when you see this thick, Strong Roofing— 
then you will understand why it has such a repu- 
tation for lasting. Send for sample. 

COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY—TO 
YOU. So our roofing costs you less than most wood 
shingles. Send for free samples—to-day—and see 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL 
HEADS ARE COVERED. 

YOU SAVE We have cut down the price on all 
THE PROFIT| kinds of Roofing, Corrugated and 
V Crimp Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shingles, 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Rooting. But steel is 
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FACTORY 422—— _ 


costing more—next month prices may be higher. 
Now is the time to get your soollng—vhike 
prices are down to rock bottom. 
SEND FOR |OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK 
FREE BOOK lene all about Roofing and Sid- 
ing and gives valuable building information. 
Write to-day for your free copy. - 
WRITE FOR We have just about enoug 
FREE SAMPLES] posting to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 30 days—then 
we may have to raise our prices. Send to-day 
for big free samples—roofing book and special cut 
prices. We sell you eke og or 1,000 squares 
at the same low whol e factory price. Get 
uaranteed, fire proof roofing direct from the factory, 
paid. And keep in your own pocket the 
profits others would get. Appress 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dept. P. 


TGALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
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20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and heavy steam 
power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 
. Dust Rigs, 
Planers, 
3. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem. N. C. 
iene saemeiieminemedensemienrdetiesiaieieestmemnameadhdademaensemmtmatatieetintaataemnennmmaaial 














Mr. Boll Weevil 


Will trouble your cotton less if you 
will receive him with Mitce Melasses- 
Arsenate Mixture. “Mitce” is also a 
wonderful stock food. 

Ask for descriptive literature. 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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rmers Want to Know 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 


Lime Land Now or Next 
Spring ? 

HEN had I better put lime on the 

land, this fall or next spring?” 
Lime may be applied from now oa. The 
sooner it is applied, the quicker will it 
be able to get in its 
work. The 
best time is 
the land is 
prepared for 
sowing a _ legume. 
All fall-sowed leg- 
umes should be 
limed. Land that 
is not in a cover 
crop should be 
plowed this fall or 
winter and be given an application of 


700 d 
very 
when 


being 
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NEWMAN 


lime as soofi as the plowing is done. 
Magnesian limestone should be applied 
between now and Christmas on next 


year’s tobacco land. 


Sow Carpet Grass and Lespe- 
deza in February 


"I ILL carpet grass and lespedeza do 
as well sowed in October as in the 
Spring ?” 

Both should be sowed between the 
middle of February and the middle of 
March. In the lower Coastal Plains 
region both may be sowed a little earlier. 


In the mountains they are usually 
sowed a little later. Sow two to 
four weeks before spring growth 
of small grain or of pastures begins. 


\bout the best time of all is just before 
the last freeze. Thawing will cover the 
seed and they will come up promptly 
when the weather is favorable 


Shall I Make a Start With 
Sheep or Goats ? 
‘| HAVE a lot of waste land growing 


up in a variety of vegetation and my 
two pastures are weedy and bushes are 
starting. Will it pay me to get a flock 
of sheep or goats to keep the brush and 
weeds down ?” 


If you know nothing about sheep or 
goats and just expect them to care for 
themselves, better let them On 
the other hand, if you will make up your 
mind to learn the sheep and goat busi- 
ness and always give them proper care, 
then you can get considerable benefit 
from them on the farm in keeping down 
noxious vegetation. With purebred ani- 
mals treated as such animals deserve to 
be treated, they will pay a high per cent 
of profit, No matter what there may 
be in the sheep and goats, there is more 
in the man who is responsible for their 
management. Start slowly but well. 
We should two to one prefer purebreds 
but a good start may be made from a 
good registered male and well selected 
common females. 


alone. 


Lespedeza in Virginia 
“T\O YOU know if lespedeza will grow 

in this part of Virginia (Amherst 
County) and if it would be of value in 
pastures?” 

Lespedeza will grow throughout Vir- 
ginia but we do not advise sowing it in 
high altitudes. It will be a valuable ad- 
dition to pastures in your county. For 
full information in regard to lespedeza 
in Virginia, write to Dr. T. K. Wolfe, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Raised Onion Sets at Home 


“THe Progressive Farmer told me how 
to raise onion sets from seed. Now 

I want to know when to plant them and 
what fertiliser to use and how much.” 
Onion sets for early winter use and 
sale should be in the ground now. Set 
them in August and September for fall 


. 
¢ 


and winter use and in November for 
spring use. More may be put out in 
February. On your sandy soil use 2,000 


pounds per acre of a fertilizer contain- 


ing about 9 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 
per cent nitrogen, and 8 per cent -potash, 
Apply broadcast. You can get this formula 
by mixing 1,200 pounds acid phosphate, 
500 pounds nitrate of soda, and 300 
pounds muriate of potash. When the on- 
ions are six inches high, top dres th 
200 pounds nitrate of soda. If your Ms 
are to be cultivated by horse I er, 
plant in 214 foot rows and have 

to six inches between the sets in the 
row: For hand cultivation make the rows 
12 to 16 inches wide and plant the sets 


six inches apart in the row. 


Cover Crops in Virginia 
Cotton 


5: HAT cover crops do you advise me 
to sow in cotton here in southern 
Virginia?” ~ 

Bur clover might succeed well, though 
I have some doubt about it unless your 
land is inoculated for bur clover, alfalfa, 
or sweet clover. You should sow bur 
clover as soon as possible, if you decide 
to use this crop. Rye and vetch need 
not be sowed until the middle or last 
two weeks in September, while crimson 
clover should be sowed at some good 
season between the first and 20th of 
September. 

Another suggestion is that if your land 
has ever produced red clover well, then 
an early fall sowing of mammoth clover 
would give a good cover to turn under 
next spring. 

I notice you expect to follow cotton 
with cotton next year. The following 
of cotton with cotton has been one of 
the greatest drawbacks to Southern ag- 
riculture. While you may not expect 
seriously injurious results from cotton 
occupying the same land two consecu- 
tive years, yet this practice continued 
will ultimately exhaust your and 
will decrease its ability to produce not 
only cotton but other crops also. 


oe 
Know This Word—"‘Staple” 


“QTAPLE” length of 
length of its fibers. 


soil 


cotton is the 


“Cotton is roughly divided according 
to its length into long staples and short 
staples. By custom the dividing line is 
1% inches, cotton of that length and 
longer being known as long staple cot- 
ton, extra staple cotton, staple cotton, 
extra staples or staples. Shorter lengths 
are referred to as short-staple cotton of 
short cotton,” says the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Depart 
ment Circular 278. 

Class in reference to cotton is the 
term used to express both its grade and 
staple length. Grade is a term denoting: 
(1) The color, lustre and brightness ot 
the lint; (2) the nature and amouzt of 
foreign matter present in the lint, such 
as leaves or dust, and (3) the prepara- 
tion or ginning. Classification of cotton 
according to legally established stand- 
ards makes possible buying and selling 
on description alone in the absence of 
actual or type samples. 

Generally speaking only those specially 
trained can staple and grade cotton efhi- 
ciently. Here is where our cotton CO 
6perative associations are an outstand- 
ing help to farmers. Through his as 
sociation the farmer has the service 0 
an expert grader and stapler, something 
that he could not afford iadividually. 1 
this way he gets the actual market pric 
for his cotton and is not forced to sell 
on the judgment of one whose interest 
is biased. 

Me Be 


| tied up the fight for codperative mat 
R. Kelly, Halifax i 


keting.—T hos. 
County, N. C. 
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Mistakes I Have Made | 


Y HUSBAND and I worked hard 

and saved for 25 years. Then he died, 
leaving a good, well-equipped farm and 
a nice little bank account. We had one 
child, a son, who was devoted to his 
mother. After he was of age we traded 
all our savings and the farm for another. 
At my suggestion the deed was made to 
him. He had his life insured for $5,000, 
saying, “Now, if anything happens to 
me, mother will never want.” 

A few months later he married a girl 
from a distant state. A while be- 
fore the baby came I told him he should 
make the insurance papers over in his 
wife's name. He did so, and ia less than 
two weeks contracted pneumonia and 
died. His wife left for her mother’s 
before the baby was born and has never 


returned. Her father was appointed |, 


the child’s guardian. I got notice that 
winter to move, the farm had been 
rented. 

I have never seen my grandchild. His 
mother writes me nice letters occasion- 
ally, and sent me his picture once. It is 
so like his father I could look at it half 
the time, only I have to work hard keep- 










NEW LOW PRICE 
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for the ESSEX COACH 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Never Before 
a Value Like This 








ing house for a relative for board, and 
sewing, knitting and picking cotton for 
clothes. Every one is kind. I go to 
church and Sunday school, have a few 
dollars laid up for sickness and burial | 
expenses, and am grateful when I count | 
my blessings. READER. 


* * * 


One of the worst mistakes of my life 
was leaving high school before I finished. 
I took up a business course and then just 
after I had been promoted, married. 
Had I stuck to high school and gone to 
college I feel as though I might have 
done something more worth while. Now 
it’s too late. 

Boys and girls, keep Columbus’ motto 
before you. “Keep on, and on, and oa” 
while it is yet light, for as the Bible 
says, “Darkness cometh when no man 
worketh.” REGRET. 

x * x 


Eighteen years ago I planted a large 
number of average and small pecans and 
when they came up I set them out on my 
farm. Now I have about 125 pecan trees 
that bear small nuts. If I had ordered 
trees from a nursery of a good variety 
I would now have a splendid income. Or- 
der a good variety from a nursery and 
don’t make my mistake. » ¥ 

‘* 2 


I failed to hunt a hawk’s nest in the 
near-by woods last spring. Now I am 
bothered with almost twice as many as | 
then for the young hatched out. It would | 
have been less expensive to have taken a 
little time and destroyed the young im- 


mediately. W. E. M. 
a 





A costly mistake we made last year 
was in trying to cure tobacco with- 
out taking up the flues and cleaning them 
on the inside. They required too much 
wood, and made the heat hard to con- 


trol. A READER. 





HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 
Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Ino. 


“Like, As” 


HE word “like” is used properly when 
~ it may be followed by “to,” as in the 
tollowing sentence, “The boy looks like 
his father.” In this case, and in similar 
Cases, the word “to” is understood. But 
“like” is used incorrectly in the follow- 
ing: “The boy does like his father 
does” ; the proper usage requires that 
as” be used and the sentence should 
read, ‘The boy does as his father does.” 
In the language of grammarians, “like” 
in the first case is an adjective, and in 
the second case “as” is an adverb. 

Other cases of the error are, “He 
thinks as I do.” “Bob is a bold child, 
like his father was”; say, “as his father 
was.” “I wish I could write like my 
teacher can”; in this case also substitute 











as” for “like.” 





The largest sales of 6-cylinder cars simply reflects the gen- 
eral recognition of greatest car value. 


But it is important to note how this position of leadership 
gives Essex advantages in continually improving value to 
the buyer—because of volume economy, and because of 
the utmost refinement of workmanship through concen- 
tration on practically one model—the Coach. 


Built on the famous Super-Six principle, the patents which 
account for Hudson’s famous reliability, brilliant perform- 
ance and long life, are responsible for the same qualities 
in Essex. It is the easiest riding and steering Essex ever 
built — the finest in performance, appearance and work- 
manship. We believe it is the most economical car in the 
world to own and operate. 


Now it holds the greatest price advantage with the finest 
quality Essex ever offered. 
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Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ay os p For Culverts 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Spouting, Ete. |||, 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized makes 
Every farm home, factory, garage, storea 


safe, substantial and economical roadway culverts, 

APOLLO is the highest lity gal mused z prospect. One demonstration often sells 
stone included in brand indicates that, Conper Steel te sed. ad cere Bienes a nect metalwork. The Key. SO py Ab Ly Sy 
a: iPr Hany] POLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by leading dealers. you how to demonstra Gve you a free 

nequz:ed for Roofing Tin Plates, Send for Better Buildings and Apollo klets, | Selling outfit, and & course in salesman- Write 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | *B. ,Big, money, in full or spare time. 


SS | WELDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ca | 
Dept. 509 Grand Rapids, Michigag® 
























» L. J. Clement made that 

~/ inasmallNewHampshire 

— town. Butters made $592 

in one month. McPhail $1,140.10 

in four months. Others are mak- 
ing even more. 

The new Weldon Fire Gun sells 
on sight because of its amazing 
new features. Shoot chemical 25 
feet without pumping. Low in price. 
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BIGGER 
AND 


BETTER 
THAN EVER 





Don’t fail to get this book, showing 
the cream of New York styles. 
Women’s coats as low as $5.98. 
Newest Flare Model Fur Trimmed 
Coats, $10.98. Stylish Dresses in all 
the New Materials, $2.98 up. New- 
est models in Women’s Footwear, 
$1.98 to $4.98. A complete line of 
Shoes and Hosiery for the whole fam- 
ily. Many other Wonderful Values. 
peeve Aan The These Oe 
Reasons You 


Buy From The'Lombard” 


More Style 
Better Quali 
Lower Price 
We never offer inferior items 
just to make a low price. Our prices. 
are less, but we insist on high qual- 
ity in- everything: we sell. Don’t 
judge the quality by our low price, 
as the quality is guaranteed to sat- 
isfy you. Our styles are the latest 
New York and Paris creations. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


You take no chances when you. 

send us your orders. Thou- 

sands of customers in all parts 
of the country write us daily saying 
how well pleased they are in their 
dealings with “Lombard.” 


Quick Service 


Our enormous stock enables us 

to fill your order promptly. 

Over 90 out of every 100 
orders are shipped the same day as 
received. 


“Money’s Worth or Money Back” 


Buy from the “Lombard,” where no 
sale is complete until the customer 
is 100 per cent pleased. 


Lombard Mail Order Co, 
Dept. 150 Baltimore, Md. 
sesersseseseeeee 6 eee Off and Mail Now) = 4 
Lombard Mail Order Co: 
Dept. 150 Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me without cost or obligation. 
yqur Bigger and Better Money-Saving Fall 
and Winter Catalogue No. 173. 
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“‘The Pecan Business for 
Profit and Pleasure’’ 


This free booklet tells how to plant, 
cultivate, fertilize and develop a grove 
to 12 inches in diameter the 8th year 
which yielded 400 pounds of nuts. 
20,000 extra fine budded pecan trees 
absolutely true to name for sale, 


B. W. STONE 
THOMASVILLE, GA. == 
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| tle when they are 


| Every High School Should Do 
as Lattimore Did 


| HAVE just read your splendid article 


| in August 15 issue in which you so 
| fitly recommend the teaching of agricul- 
~ in high schools. 

| At the close of our school last April 
it was found that sufficient progress and 
| the maintenance of high standards had 


| enabled Lattimore High School to pass 
| into the state standard high school list. 
Its patrons are largely progressive farm 
and under the leadership of Prof. 
Lawton Blanton, they set about to add 
an agricultural department 
comparing favorably with any in the state. 
The Prof. V. C. Taylor of 
Union County were secured and suitable 
rooms and laboratories were prepared in 
the basement of our splendid building. 


ers 
to our school 


services of 


Our school opened August 10 and be- 
tween 30 and 40 young men have already 
begun work under Prof. Taylor, who is 
a graduate of the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture as well as a prac- 
tical farmer. The selecting of seed cora 
in the field was one of the first subjects 





taken up and the classes have been 
taken into cornfields and given prac- 
tical instruction. 


Our school stands high in school ath- 
letics and equipment for football will be 
purchased soon. It is progressing and 
| the agricultural department is an incal- 
| culable asset to the community. 

A. L. CALTON. 
County, N. C. 


Cleveland 


Gets Full Value From Corn 
Crop 


[* THE farmers would save all the rough- 

age they grow there would beno need 
of their buying hay. There are thousands 
of tons of the very best roughage going 
| to each year. If this taken 
| care of properly it would not only feed 
the stock we have but would feed even 
more than we have. This do 
way with some of the expense of buy- 
ing so much feed and fertilizer. Corn- 
stalks are good feed for horses or cat 
cut and cared for 


waste was 


would 


as 
1 
they 


should be. 


| | have kept 15 cows, 3 horses and 20 


stock 


come 


head of young six months on the 
cornstalks that off 22 and 
the stock were all in good shape when 


acres 


Carolinas-Virginia Hints 


grass. I figure that these 
were worth as much 
tons of hay. This at $20 per ton would 
be $800. If we estimate the value of 
to be $600 then the full value 
cornstalks would be 


turned on 
cornstalks 


as 


the 
ot those 
$1,400. 
This is a nice little 
of Will tell me 
will more better feed 
corn when both the grain and stalks are 


manure 
22 acres of 
sum from 22 acres 
what 
than 


land. some one 


produce or 
properly cared for? 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN. 


Georgetown County, S. C. 


The North Carolina Extension | 


Service Says— 


EEP your drinking water clean and 

pure by building a well- 
curb and platform. 

The fifth edition of Extension Circu- 
lar No. 114 on Canning of Fruits and 
Vegetables is off the press and a copy 
will be mailed to residents of the state 
upon request to the Agricultural Edi- 
tor, State College Station, Raleigh. 

Copies of the soil survey of Durham 
County may be had free as long as the 
supply lasts, upon application to 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


concrete 


Rye is the surest cover crop, but it 
does not furnish nitrogen. Plant leg- 
umes this fall to cut down the feed and 
fertilizer bill next year. 

In selecting seed corn in the field, be 
sure that it is free from disease, that it 
has good sound ears and a good shuck 
covering, and that the high yield is not 
due to special advantages. 

T MEETINGS held recently in the 

cattle and lamb producing sections 
of Virginia, James K. Wallace, Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
talked on the advantages of selling live- 
stock grades as is possible through 
cooperative shipping. A large per cent 


by 


of the growers present agreed to ship 
cooperatively this season and try out 
the system. Extension men, producers 


and business men in Virginia state that 
the livestock grading demonstrations and 
market information work such as Mr. 
Wallace is doing fills a definite need in 
the development of their livestock mar 
keting program 








AKE a look at these 85 South 

Carolina club boys from: Marl- 
boro and Chesterfield counties. Under 
the leadership of County Agents G. 
H. Stewart and W. J. Tiller, they re- 
cently held their three-day encamp- 
ment at Wilson Springs. The_ site 
was ideal, having a kitchen, a sleeping 
hall, a ball diamond, swimming pool, 
and other conveniences. 

Stock judging, dairy judging, peach 
packing, with a picture show at night 
constituted the educational features of 
the encampment. W.J. Keegan, dairy 











a 


Eighty-five Happy Club Boys 


specialist, L. H. Lewis, marketing 
specialist, and J. R. Hawkins, live- 
stock specialist—all of Clemson Col- 
lege—gave valuable demonstrations in 
their respective lines, and formed a 
nucleus by which County Agents 
Stewart and Tiller may select their 
state stock judging and dairy teams. 

Swimming matches and ball games 
between the club boys of the two 
counties constituted the recreational 
features together with moving pic- 
tures and a campfire demonstration 
by B. O. Williams, state club leader. 
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| tng as beautiful as done by a 


| HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 3, Ft. Worth, Tex — 
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| 7 Big Plow | 
Features 


1 Moldboard of hardened, soft- 
center steel is shaped to handle 
mixed land to best advantage 
and is double-shinned to resist 
wear. 





2 Share has sharp point with cor- 
rect suction for good penetra- 
tion and steady running. 






3 Solid steel landside has remov- 
able chilled hee] to take wear. 
Replacing this inexpensive heel, 
when worn, makes landegide last 
indefinitely. 






4 Heavy, one-piece steel frog holds 
moldboard, share and landside 
rigidly together. 






5 Extra strong beam of special 
John Deere steel is high-curved, 


providing ample clearance. 







Strong, high-grade oak handles 
are substantially braced and 
attached. 






7 Unusually strong clevis has 
wide range of adjustment for 
every requirement. 







our John Deere 
or free folder to 
Illinois. 


See the B at 
dealer's. Write 
John Deere, Moline, 
for folder ME- 635 
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Go Together in Southern 
Soil Improvement 


Write for MASCOT Literature 


American Limestone 
Company 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH 
MENT PRICE. $100 
Absolute money-back guar 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in ¢ 
ten minutes tume. Hemstitch 











275.00 machine. Send no money Pay the postman $100 Ki 


it five days) Your money back if you are not more than pi 











Be an AUCTIONEER 


We fit you 
largest 5 
Terms: 
Cit¥; 9 

C54 





FREE BOOK tells how. 
by Home Study or at School, 
in world. The 20th year 

Jan and Aug. in Kansas 
October in WASHINGTON, D 
Feb. in Los Angeles. ddress 


W. B. CARPENTER, President 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 


818 Walnut St, Kansas City, Me 


Make 
Big 
Money 








TOP BUGGY 


Built in my own factory. 
Ask for catalog of buggy, 
harness and farm wagon 
bargains. 














Split arf 
Hickory Ags 
Factories RS 
Lowrencebu Nes 
Dep:.B40 Ind. = 








New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models £ 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators, Plows-Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
Prilt in 2 sizes. Pees pn ape 
TheNew [yams e206 Up. 
BEEMAN Sm a | 
Tractor Co. 6 8 a 
3805 Pifth St. N.E. \aeag =: 
Mino. Wap: vae)/ 
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The Congoleum Rug 
shown above is No. 552 


Two minutes 
instead of twenty— 


Which one are you?—the old-fashioned 
housewife who spends hours beating and 
sweeping her woven floor-coverings? Or 
the clever up-to-date woman who saves 
her time and strength with easily-cleaned 
Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs. 


Sanitary—Waterproof 


Dirt cannot grind into the firm, smooth, 
sanitary surface of a Congoleum Rug. 
Spilled things cannot stain it, for Congo- 
leum is waterproof and grease-proof. Just 
a few strokes with a damp mop, and your 
rug is as clean as when new. 


Many Beautiful Patterns 


You don’t sacrifice beauty, either. Note 
how this Chinese Chippendale design with 
its soft blue-gray and buff tones sets off 
this cosy living-room. Congoleum Gold- 
Seal Rugs are famed for their variety and 
artistry of design. Rich Oriental motifs, 
all-over floral effects, clean-cut tiles 
—there’s a pattern suited to every room. 


arc. us. Pat OFF. 


ONGOLEUM 


GOLD-SEAL 


_Art-RuGS 


You just unroll these rugs and after 
a few hours they hug the floor without 
fastening of any kind. There’s never a 
rumpled edge or curled up corner. 


Big in Value—Low in Price 


Congoleum Gold-Seal Rugs are very in- 
expensive. In no other sanitary floor- 
covering can you find such value at so 
little cost. When you buy a Congoleum 
Rug you have secured the utmost floor- 
covering value that your money can buy! 


Look for the Gold Seal 
And the famous Gold-Seal pledge of 


“Satisfaction or Your Money Back”’ 
makes your purchase doubly safe. Ask 
your local dealer to show you the many 
beautiful patterns and sizes and to quote 
you the surprisingly low prices. 


ConcoLeum-NairN INC. 

Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta’ Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Free Booklet 


“Things Every Woman Should 
Know About Congoleum Rugs,” 
an interesting booklet by Anne 
Lewis Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful patterns in their 
actual full colors. Write today 
for your copy. It is free. 


ONGOLE 


aco 


GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Pattern 
No. 518 


Pattern 


No. 321 


Pattern 
No. 534 











Many Uses on the Farm for 
Valspar—Clear and in Colors! 


and change its color in one operation, giving beautiful 
wood effects in Light or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, 


ARM implements and machinery represent investment 
of your capital. Don’t let rust and rot destroy their 
value and usefulness. 

To get the maximum return from your investment it is 
wise to protect your equipment from weather and wear 
with Valspar. Indoors, too, Valspar beautifies and pre- 
serves all wood and metal surfaces and makes them fit to 
withstand hard service and prolonged wear. 

Valspar is made Clear and in Colors. 

Clear Valspar is the famous waterproof, weatherproof, 
accident-proof varnish “that won’t turn white.” 

Valspar Varnish-Stains are Clear Valspar plus trans- 
parent colors. With them you Valspar your woodwork 


4 


On the farm 


Valspar - Enamel on 
your {tractor not only 
keeps it free from rust 
but keeps it looking spick 
and span. 





A well painted wagon 
reflects credit on its 
owner. Your farm wag- 
ons will look better and 
last much longer with 
an occasional coat of 
Clear Valspar or Val- 
spar-Enamel. 


and also protects ignition 
wires from oil and water. 


Rain or shine can’t hurt 
porch furniture that’s Val- 
sparred. Valspar is water- 
proof and weatherproof and 
prolongs the life of your 
furniture. 


Give your planter a 
coat of Valspar to keep 
the wood from warping 
and the metal from rust- 


ing. 


Clear Valspar is the 
ideal protection for 
plows. It preserves the 
handles from drying out 
or rotting and keeps 
them smooth. And Val- 
spar protects the mo/d- 
board, share, landside and 
all metal parts from rust. 


Valspar-Enamel will keep 
your mailbox bright and 
weatherproof. 


Hoes, rakes, lawn mow- 
ers—all your hand tools 
will profit from Valspar’s 
protective coating. 
Wooden handles won't 
warp or split; nuts, bolts, 
and screws won’t work 
loose or rust. Valspar 
prolongs their life. 


Aneatly painted front door 
reflects hospitality. Use 
Clear Valspar, Valspar 
Varnish-Stains or Valspar- 
Enamel. 


Use Valspar in the 
dairy. Valspar-Enamel 
will make the old cream 
separator look like new, 
and keep the woodwork mi 
sparkling. Valspar will Neither wood nor metal 
keep your milk cans can stand continuous ex- 
bright and free from posure to the elements 
rust. without damage unless it’s 
weatherproofed. 








Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 








VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
























The famous Valspar 


Cherry or Moss Green. 


Valspar-Enamels cover wood or metal surfaces with a 
solid color just like paint, but have the added advantage 
of Valspar’s toughness, waterproofness and high lustre. 
They come in Red—light and deep; Blue—light, medium and 
deep; Green—medium and deep; Vermilion, Ivory, Bright 
Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also Black, White, Gold, Bronze, 

_ Aluminum and Flat Black. Any other desired shade may be 
obtained by mixing two or more of these standard colors. 


Valspar is easy to apply and dries ready for service, in 


24 hours. 


Out of doors 


Your car! Don’t let it 
grow shabby. Valspar-En- 
amel keeps body, wheels and 
fenders looking new; Clear 
Valspar protects metal sur- 
faces from tarnish and rust 


Use Clear Valspar on the 
soles of your shoes! It keeps 
the water out and doubles 
the life of the leather. 





Valspar your window 
screens to make them rust- 
proof, They'll last for years! 
And be sure to use Valspar 
or Valspar-Enamel on your 
window sills and Zower boxes. 















In the house 


When your foors need 
doing over use Valspar 
or Valspar Varnish- 
Stains. You'll get more 
service and satisfaction 
than if you use just ordi- 
nary varnish. Valspar 
wears better and is acci- 
dent-proof. Acids, alka- 
lies, even boiling water, 
can’t turn Valspar white! 


Women appreciate the 
advantages of Valspar. 
They are delighted with 
the way it restores shab- 
by furniture. And it’s so 
easy to apply — dries 
overnight, withasmooth, 
brilliant lustre. 


You can make your 
refrigerator last several 
years longer by giving it 
a good coat of Valspar- 
Enamel; and it can be 
scrubbed without fear of 
injury, to keep it always 
sanitary and new look- 
ing. 


PrintedLinoleum,Con- 
goleum or Oilcloth which 
has grown dingy from 
much mopping can be 
restored and made 
waterproof with Clear 
Valspar. This is partic- 
ularly advantageous in 
the kitchen and laundry 
where the wear is severe. 


Everything in the 
kitchen is better for an 
occasional coat of Clear 
Valspar or Valspar-En- 
amel; table, chairs, cabi- 
net, dresser, drain-board 
and trim, It makes the 
place pleasanter to work 
in and easier to keep 
clean! 


Send the money-saving coupon for samples of Valspar and Valspar in colors. 


| 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 








Dealer’s Name. 


s pat © 


checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear 
Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per 
person at this special price.) Valspar Instruction 
Book with Color Charts, 15c extra. 

Print full mail address plainly. 


IS a5 kis 0 hnv 00 k45 5% 5s5euneetoustaesensaeaude 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can 





Clear Valspar . . [_] 
Valspar Enamel . [) 
Choose 1 Color. .... 
Valspar-Stain .« (J 
Choose 1 Color .... 

Valspar Book . . [] 








Stand. F. P. #25 











boiling water test 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


How to Grade and Ship Pears 


. HAT is a No. 1 and a No. 2 pear? 
When and how should pears be 
picked? How should they be graded?” 
A No. 1 pear is one that is free from 
all insect or disease 
injury or blemish of 
any kind, is also well 
formed, is clean and 
of average, uniform 
size for the variety. 
A No. 2 pear is of 





‘ the same quality ex- 

cept it is slightly 

ia smaller. Pears dam- 

L. A. NIV aged by insects or 
other pests, not well 

formed, or not clean and sound, are 


* culls. 

The common practice with most va- 
rieties of pears is to pick 10 to 14 days 
before they are ripe, storing and allow- 
ing them to ripen indoors. If most va- 
rieties are allowed to ripen on the trees, 
the core becomes soft and is said to be 
buttery. 

This does not apply to the pineapple 
pear which is now so largely grown in 
many sections of the South. It should 
be allowed to at least turn partially yel- 
low, and better yellow all over. This 
will give it a more pronounced flavor 
than if harvested earlier. When fully 
ripe, they have a creamy yellow color 
with russet spots on them. When they 
are not harvested until fully ripe, they 
should be used within a few days. Those 
who have had most experience with this 
pear say that not more than a week 
should elapse between the harvesting 
and using the fruit. 

Pears should be shipped only in con- 
tainers that are perfectly clean. This is 
especially true with the pineapple pear, 
since it readily absorbs bad odors. 

In picking, grading and packing, han- 
dle fruit carefully so as to avoid bruis- 
ing. The skin must not be broken. The 
most commonly used container is the 
bushel basket. Put the pears carefully 
into the container so that all spaces will 
be completely filled. There should be a 
slight bulge after the top has been put on. 


Start Geraniums Now for 


Winter 


Te HAVE pretty geraniums during 
the winter, make some cuttings from 
the new wood of the old plants now. 
Get them rooted and then plant in small 
pots, say 3 to 3% inches in diameter. 
Allow them to grow in these pots about 
three months, or until the soil in the pots 
is a mass of roots. Then transplant to 
larger pots. 

Ii you desire the geraniums to bloom 
in mid-winter, keep all the flower buds 
that develop pinched off until a few 
weeks before the blooms are wanted. 
Keep in mind that in the winter time 
these plants must have a good bit of sun- 
shine if they are to bloom freely and 
continue to have pretty foliage. 


Storing and Curing Sweet 


Potatoes 


“| HAVE built a sweet potato curing 

house. Which is the best way to 
store the potatoes, and how are they 
cured and kept?” 


Put the potatoes in the curing house 
in bushel crates, although baskets or 
other convenient containers may be 
used. Stack the crates in tiers. Give 
the proper ventilation, by putting scant- 
lings under each stack of crates and 
leave a space of 4 to 6 inches between 
each tier or stack of crates. 7 


Grade the potatoes in the field immedi- 
ately after digging. Do not put any 
cut or bruised potatoes or those showing 
the slightest sign of any disease in the 
storage house. All of those that do not 
come up to No, 1 standard should be put 
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im other containers and used right away.. 


Before the potatoes are put in the cur- 
ing house, thoroughly dry out the place 
by building a fire in the stove that is to 


be used for curing the potatoes. 


Run | 


the temperature up to 80 to 90 degrees | 


and keep it this way for 
days. \fter the potatoes are 
the house, keep the temperature around 
70 to 75 or 80 degrees until the pota- 
toes are thoroughly cured. Usually this 
.will require from 10 to 20 days. After 
the curing the temperature should be 
around 55 degrees. The nearer one can 
keep it to 55 after the curing is com- 
pleted, the more certain are the potatoes 
to keep well. Proper ventilation of 
course should be provided. Keep the 
house closed during damp or rainy 
weather, and open during dry, clear 
weather. 


Plant Now for Winter Greens 

OW is the time to plant seed for pro- 

ducing winter greens. Plant kale. 
The Siberian Curly is one of the best va- 
rieties for sowing at this time of year. 
Put in aliberal supply of mustard. Plant 
some Dwarf Essex rape. Although this 
is commonly thought of as being a food 
for animals, it really produces excel- 
lent greens. 

Spinach, of course, is the leader of 
the winter greens. It has a more deli- 
cate flavor and is better liked than any 
other. Plant it in the upper part of the 
South early in September; in the mid- 
South about the middle to latter part of 
September; and in the Lower South, the 
latter part of September to early Octo- 
ber. 

A liberal supply of turnips should be 
planted in early September. The Seven 
Top variety is the one to plant where 
turnip salad is wanted. The seed of this 
variety are quite scarce this year and 
high priced, and while no other variety 
of turnip is equal to it for salad, the 
others will produce greens that are fairly 
good. 

Right now every home gardener should 
put in some lettuce and cabbage. If set 
now and properly handled, these will 
mature in time for use during late fall 
and early winter. 

Of the root crops, there is still time to 
put in carrots, beets, and turnips. 


Value of Hairy Vetch in the 
Orchard 


| HAVE sowed hairy vetch in my 
young peach orchard as a cover 
crop. I inoculated the seed and put them 
in the ground when there was plenty of 
moisture. How much fertilizing value 
Should I expect to get from this crop 
if turned under soon after enough seed 
have matured for reseeding purposes?” 
This will vary of course, but if a fairly 
good crop is produced, and everything 
turned under, from 50 to 60 pounds of 
nitrogen will be added to the soil, the 
value of which is around $12. But this 
is not all the value received from such a 
cover crop. The organic matter result- 
ing from the decaying vetch will help to 
set free other plant food stored in the 
soil and also add humus making the soil 
more porous and more fertile in general. 
Considering this the total value of guch 
a cover crop turned under would proba- 
bly be around $15 to $25 per acre. 
es Ss 
VERY complete book on canning 
fruits, vegetables, fruit juices, mak- 
ing of jams, butters, paste, candied 
fruit, drying of fruit and vegetables, 
vinegar making, etc., is-one entitled 
“Home and Farm Food Preservation.” 
The publisher is the Macmillan Co., 
New York City, and the price $2.50. It 
contains 270 pages and is literally packed 
full of information as to methods of 
canning and preserving all kinds of food. 
The author, William V. Cruess, goes 
into detail in explaining why food spoils 
and how this can be prevented by vari- 
ous methods... , 
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Pride of the County 


Every finish correct~as specified 
on the Farm Painting Guide 


g pen can be true of your buildings if you 
take advantage of the original beautiful 
Color Suggestions provided by Sherwin-Williams 
and consult the Farm Painting Guide. You will 
find these at Paint Headquarters, the up-to-date 
store in your community. 


Write for beautiful and useful painting book, 
full of valuable information. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., /argest paint and 
varnish makers in the world, 642 Canal Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERWIN- 


PAINTS AND /( oie 


WILLIAMS 
VARNISHES 
& PAINTING GUIDE 





































































































. TO PAINT— |TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— | TOENAMEL. 
SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES... &-W Auto Enamel 5 Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS|| S-W Auto Top and S-W 
AND SEATS........ Auto Seat Dressing 
BARNS, SILOS, OUT. ||S-W Commonwealth Paint : S-W Preservative 
BUILDIN! Exc. S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: Shingle Stain 
SWP House Paint 
Es sshbesceeses SOW Concrete Wall Finish Old Dutch Enamel 
CEILINGS, Interior... || Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish FW Handeraft Stain | Enameloid 
Exterior SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
CONCRETE .........|] S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
‘ ” ; Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac r te 
DOORS, Interior ..... SWP House Paint Velvet Finish No. 1044 | SW Handeraft Stain 
Exterior...... SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
SWP House Paint 
; S-W Preservative 
PONEES 0 v5.00080- Metalastic Shieele Seam 
FLOORS, Interior I S-W Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Concrete... . || S-W Concrete Floor Finish © Cooete Floor 
WOME: cccse’ S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Ploortac Old Dutch Enamet 
Porch || Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameleid 
HOUSE OR GARAGE! sw House Paint Rexpar Varnish SS ieie'Stain® | Old Dutch Enamel 
IMPLEMENTS, oh 
TOOLS, TRACTORS, || SV Wagon and Imp Rexpar Varnish 
S-W Inside Floor Paint | Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor 
Flat-Tone 
S-W Aluminum or Gold Enameloid 
Paint 
. ++ |] S-W Roof and Bridge Paint S-W Preservative 
Metalastic Shingle Stain ~ 
S-W Screen Ename! S-W Screen Enamel 
Fiat-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
SWP House Paint 
S-W Handcraft 
WOODWORK SWP House Paint Sear-Not Varnish Old Dutch Enamel 
BRITE naccocavceses Flat;Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 | 5W Oil Stain 
@ 1926, The Sherwin: Willieme Co. 
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Mrs. W. NV. Hutt, Editor 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, September 14.—Have you 


a lamp shade that needs to be cov- 


ered? A pretty piece of wall paper is 

excellent for this purpose. Bind the 
edges with passe- 
partout and then 
shellac the whole 
thing. 


Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 15——Long even- 
ings are coming. 
setter renew your 
subscriptions to the 
— magazines you take 
MKS. HUTT 


now and add one 
or two new ones to the list. 
Wednesday, September 16.—A quart 


of milk is a quart of health. Does each 
child in your family take a bottle of 
milk in the school lunch basket? 
Thursday, September 17.—If you have 
any of grandmother’s old fashioned 
pressed glass stored away in the attic, 
bring it out and give it a place of honor. 
The world has rediscovered its beauty. 
Friday, September 18.—To keep the 
works of a watch clean, cut a piece of 
white paper the size of the cover and 
after soaking the paper in kerosene, 
place it in the inner case of the watch. 
Saturday, September 19.—When you 
go to a convention and get a ribbon badge 
do not throw it away after the meet- 
ing for it makes a very fine book mark. 
Sunday, September 20.—If you are 
feeling depressed it is well to consider 
the notice posted in a certain hospital: 
“Remember the tea kettle. It is always 
up to its neck in hot water, but it still 
continues to sing.” 


No College for You! Why? 


“T\O YOU know I think timidity keeps 
a great many boys and girls out of 
college,” I remarked the other day. 





“What is there to be afraid of?” 
Martha challenged. 
“Why getting away from home for 


the first time and the natural reluctance 
to meet strange, at least different, social 
customs, and being taken out of one’s 
home and put suddenly into a crowd of 
girls and, well, a dozen things. Weren't 
you rather scared?” 

“Oh, yes, a little, when I let myself 
think of that side of it,” she said. “But 
I just made up my mind that if thou- 
sands of other girls had gone through it 
and ended by getting joy and profit out 
of it, I could too.” 

“Wasn't it queer to 
lege all alone?” said 
neighbor. 

Martha laughed. “I dida’t sleep much 
the night before I started and I would 
have liked to back out, but as for being 
afraid,—the station agent had marked 
out my trip for me on the time table and 
there was a school official to meet me 
and, as for the rest, I just did what I 
was told to do the first day or two and 
by then my daily outline was given me. 
Every moment after was full of study, 
with trivialities, such as fun, eating and 
sleeping thrown in,” she ended airily. 

“You had to work mighty hard for 
your college money, you and = your 
mother, so I’m told,” said Mrs. Sanford. 
I thought there was a little envy in her 
voice when she added, “and I don’t know 
that you're any better off than my Agatha 
who went only through high school.” 


off to col- 
Sanford, 2 


start 
Mrs. 


“Do you wish Agatha had not gone 
above the grades?” I asked. 
“No, oh no,” was the emphatic reply, 
t was wonderful how she developed 
there.” x 
By this time Martha was ready to 
speak. “Of course Agatha would not 
give up all she got in high school, neither 
would I. Still less would I give up what 


se. 
1 





I gained in college. Your Agatha may 
teach, but she cannot get above a mod- 
erate salary, unless she has special initia- 
tive. I have a dozen occupations which 
I am equipped to fill and my salary is 
very likely to start where Agatha’s 
leaves off,” she declared with uncon- 
scious cruelty. 

There was a silence, then Martha con- 


tinued. “Really, big as it is, the ability 
to earn more money is the least of it- 
The worth while friends that I have 


made from all over the country; know- 
the value of working with individ- 
uals or groups; the knowledge that ser- 
vice to others is what brings happiness; 
enough acquaintance with science to ap- 


ing 


preciate the bigness and littleness and 
fullness of nature; the habits of mind 


that have come from the regulated hours 
and food; the association with our 
teachers, big men and women I would 
never have known well at home; the de- 
velopment of my health and strength 
through lectures and athletics; and, last 
but not least, the memory of the fun I 
had in between times,—why it’s 
beyond all calculating,” she declared 
with all the intensity of youth. 


have 


“That's a wonderful sentence,” I said 
hoping to turn the conversation. 

“Did you really get all that out of it?” 
Mrs. Sanford asked wistfully. 

“Yes, I think I did,” 
full of her subject. “I 
hour about its making me humble yet 
giving me assurance to go ahead. It has 
shown me the beauties contained in the 
books of great men and women, it—” 


said the child, 
could talk an 


“Come on, dear,” I said 


But I arose, 
to Martha, “all you say is true. I never 
knew one yet whose life has not been 
made richer and finer and more worth 


while by college training but you'll have 
us selling all the pigs and chickens to 
send every one to college.” 

“Tt would be worth it,” she declared 
with bright eyes, “and when the college 
graduate bought new cows and pigs af- 


ter her graduation she'd buy purebreds; 
what's more, she’d buy home conveni- 
ences at the same time, and have the 
money to pay for them too.” 


Teaching Very Little Children 


T THE time when my son was about 

three years old, I happened to read 
a book on psychology which gave me a 
new interest in my boy’s development. 
In the evening I would take him on my 
knee and tell him a story purposely de- 
signed to impart to his child mind some 
facts that would interest and at the same 
time instruct him. 

For example I would start off like 
this: 

“Once upon a time there was a kind 
farmer. He had two little boys, Jackie 
and Tommie. One day the farmer took 
his little boys out to the apple tree that 
grew near the barn and he said, ‘Now 
you both have been good boys and I am 
going to give you the apples that are on 
the tree.’ ‘There were five apples on the 
tree and the farmer picked them all. 
He gave three apples to Jackie and he 
gave—let me see, three and two are five 
—he gave the other two apples to Tom- 
mie.” 

After 2 few weeks of telling often the 
same story, I would be more deliberate 
in making my calculation, and the re- 
sponse would come from my little boy. 

I remember the thrill I felt one even- 


ing when I was telling him about a 
farmer who had three mules and four 
horses—we had used the same combina- 
tion in a squirrel story. This farmer 
wanted to build a new stable I said, 
“Now let me see, how many stalls did 
he need for three mules and_ four 
horses?” and in a moment a little voice 


piped up, “Seven, Daddy.” He had ap- 
plied his knowledge! 

So I proceeded from one story to an- 
other. I told him about the oceans, 
about the millions of yellow people who 
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2498—Popular Sports Frock.—Cut in sizes 
14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material with %4 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. 

2314—Girl’s Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1'% yards of 36 or 40-inch 
material with 15¢ yards of 2-inch 
banding 

2376—Simple One-piece Slip-on Dress.—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 27% 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 


and evening wear during the fall. 
dressmaking lessons. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Pattern Department 






Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


2498 


yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 
% yard of 43-inch contrasting. 


The hot-iron transfer pattern 700 
(blue only), costs 15 cents extra. 


2312—Attractive Apron Style.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 36, 4), 44, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- * 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


232i—Smart One-piece Dress.—C ut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material. 


address plainly on your order sheet, 


Address Pattern Department, 




















China, about Washington, Lee 
and Lincoln and it was a delight and. 
satisfaction to see the hungry little mind 
drink in the facts of life and of nature. 
Unconsciously, he learned arithmetic, 
history and geography. 


live in 


He is 14 now and for two years past 
has not brought home a mark below 80. 
I wish I could tell every young parent 
of the joy and satisfaction that come 
from this practice of which I have 
spoken. The dajly confidential inter- 
course establishes a bond between par- 
ent and child which is invaluable, and 
the mind of the child is greatly enriched. 

One of my son’s teachers told me the 
other day that she had never seen a pu- 
pil who could absorb knowledge so 


easily. GEORGE F. LUMB. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 














The Letters of Letty 

Oakleaf Farm, Thursday, 
M’ Dearest Beatrice:— 

Matilda Hopkins is going away 
to college next week and the young peo- 
ple’s club is planning a surprise party 
for her before she goes. We are going 
to have a progressive party at four dif- 
ferent houses, one for each college year. 

For the first or freshman year we are 
going to play childish games such as 
drop the handkerchief, blindman’s bluff 
and tag. We are making baby caps of 
tissue and crepe paper to present to the 
boys and girls as they arrive and are 
going to serve lemonade and lollipops. 

At the second house, for the sopho- 
more year, we shall have a college glee 
club meeting. We'll sing all sorts of 
appropriate songs and those of us who 
have banjos and guitars will have them 
there ready to play. 

For the junior year we'll serve the 
class day dinner, that is, have refresh- 
ments at a table decorated with Matilda’s 
college colors. Our place cards will be 
tiny college pennants painted with water 
colors on stiff paper. 

For the last or senior year we are 
going to present Matilda with a huge 
bouquet with a lot of ribbons hanging 
from it like a bride’s shower bouquet. 
To the end of each ribbon is tied a little 
folded paper on which we have each 
written a wish or a prophecy for her 
during her college life. Of course, she 
will open these and read them aloud. We 
have made little rolled diplomas 
tied with narrow ribbon for each guest- 
Inside we have put homemade candies. 
Of course we had to use stiff paper and 
slip a little round of cardboard in each 
end to keep the candy from falling out. 


also 


We've had such fun getting ready that 

I hope the party itself will be a success 

and that Matilda will carry happy mem- 

ories of it away with her. But I think 
she will, don’t you? 

Lovingly, 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 
The College Girl 


HERE is 

tween the boy student and the girl. 
The boy never neglects a meal no mat- 
ter what may happen to him. He may 
skip a lecture or fail to keep some very 
important engagement, but certainly he 
is sick*or very, very empty of pocket if 
he misses a meal. ¥ 

On the other hand, a meal is the very 
first thing that the girl student  sacri- 
fices. Let her be reviewing for an ex- 
amination or oversleep or have a slight 
headache or any of a dozen things. Does 
she hesitate as to whether to omit 
breakfast or a lecture. Not at all. She 
gets to the lecture. 
It is as important for a student to 


LETTY. 














one queer difference be- 
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“feed the fires” as it is for the fireman 
on a train to do so. A girl starting in at 
college should make up her mind to eat 
regularly. She can make up the lec- 
tures, but she cannot get too near the 
limit of her vitality without paying the 
price. 

\ student has to take the heavy meals 
when they come, of course, but she can 
adapt herself somewhat. In some schools 


the heavy meal is at noon. But one’s 
head is not very clear after a hearty 
meal. If important classes come short- 





lv after the noon meal one should eat | 


only what is light or easily digested. 


Breakfast can make or mar, the day. 


Drink two glasses of water before break 
ist; then at the table eat fruit and | 
mething nourishing but easily digested, 


uch as a roll or slice of toast and eggs, 
either greasy nor cooked hard. 

\t all meals one should eat as much 
nilk,and green food, and as little fried 
grease, as possible. 


Of course the baked chicken sent from | 
home must be eaten, so must the choco- | 


late cake, but she will add to her popu- 
larity as well as her digestion if she in- 
vites in many rather than few. There 
never yet was a student who found col- 
lege meals sufficient, I fancy. 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 











Demonstration Agent Helped 
Turn Failure Into Success 


‘ January, 1922, I went for the first 
time to a home demonstration meet- 
ing. As I listened that afternoon to our 
home agent tell of the success of some 
in the poultry business, and of the op- 
portunities open for others, I went home 
determined that we should try. 

We had about 50 Rhode Island Red 





—Courtesy Office of Codperative Extension Work. | 
Products canned by Mrs. J. H. Witherington, | 


an Alabama woman, with the codperation 
of her Home Demonstration Agent. 


chickens, but had never given them any 
special care, for we knew nothing of the 
value of a balanced feed or of culling 
our flock. I learned these things each 
month from our agent, and also from 
the free literature she gave us- We soon 
subscribed for some of ‘the poultry jour- 
nals she recommended. The more we 
read the more interesting our work be- 
‘ame. We bought a 244-egg size incuba- 
tor and as we increase our flock each 
year we add more incubators. This 
year we bought a mammoth 2,772 egg 
size. We are able to hatch about 5,Uuv0 
eggs now and do custom hatching and 
sell baby chicks. 


As our home agent stressed the im- 
portance of bookkeeping, I have tried 
it for the last three years and find it of 
much value. I know at the end of each 
month how much feed has been bought 
and how much poultry and eggs have 
been sold, and the prices paid and re- 
ceived. And at the end of the year I 
know the average profit of each hen. We 
always have a nice balance. 

We are so enthusiastic about poultry 
that it has become an everyday subject 
in our home. I feel we owe much to our 
home demonstration agent. 

MRS. T-. W. BAXLEY. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 








New Advanced Six Sedan 
New Special Six Sedan 





INTRODUCING 


The New Advanced Six Sedan 


From every viewpoint this new Nash enclosed car is 
a master stroke in motor car manufacture. Plus its 
superbly artistic body design are engineering refine- 
ments of the highest order. 


And the price is set at so low a figure as to clinch con- 
clusively the truth of the statement that ‘‘Nash Leads 
the World in Motor Car Value.” 


This body is a Nash-Seaman creation, and brilliantly 
exemplifies the ablest work of craftsmen known the 
world over for the distinctive beauty of their designs. 


Your attention is directed particularly to the roof 
construction—a new French-type design exclusive in 
America to Nash. 


The doors are exceptionally wide so that those riding in 
the parlor-car type front seats need only lean forward 
slightly to allow easy access to the broad rear seats. 


4-wheel brakes of exclusive Nash design, full balloon 
tires and 5 disc wheels are included in the price at 
no extra cost. 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 





(19) 927 








































Extra Special Value 
THIS NEW 


Wool-Mixed 


Fancy Stripe 


”* , 
5 
prospects ‘‘off their feet” when yot 
tell them the amazing low prices for these fashion 










material. | F Finely ¢ tailored 
rolled oe mand butte button front. 


MEN 275 wee 
I Show You How 
4 Send For Samples 
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, softly 
shapely, well- made 





sHennube 1 A Real Bargain—You Save $1.00 | 
















wit 
= and belt straps. Cotors. Biue 
Sizes, 33 





Chest. 30 to 42 Waist Meas- 
ure. 30 to Measure. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 
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34 Inseam 





















Send Order and Remittance to 






RALEIGH, N. C. 





CHRISTIAN HERALD, six months, $1.00 | 


For All D inati Every Week—For Every Family 
IT FILLS A NEED IN EVERY LIFE 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 2 Years, $1.50 jf 


THE SOUTH’S GREAT WEEKLY FARM PAPER 


ma) Special Price for Both, $1.50. YOU SAVE $1. 00 | 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Don’t Wait— 
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Prevent Trouble! 





You are careful to 
protect milk from the 
attacks of bacteria. 
Are you just as care- 


ful of your teeth? 























Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Times 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


People who care how they look are con- 
cerned with their teeth. Not only are good 
teeth important to beauty; they are 


essential to health. 


Because good teeth and good health are so 
closely related, modern dentists are urging 
preventive dentistry. Its aim is to combat 
disease by preventing tooth troubles. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream always 
has been in the forefront of this scientific 
move for better teeth and health. 


Colgate’s “washes” your teeth thoroughly clean 


—does not scratch or scour them. 


Causes of 


tooth decay are safely and effectively removed by 


Colgate’s. 


The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. This dental 
cream is made and advertised sensibly, and is sold 
at a sensible price —25c for a large size tube. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 





Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 





Corcate & Co., Dept. 561 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


CLEANS 
TEETH rae RIGHT 


a WAY 








NAME 





ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 
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NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly ‘brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE tto the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write today for full par- 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make to $500 
per month. 


— 
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Finish Your Education 
9 ani Boys and Girls :— 

Thousands of you arealready back 
in school again and thousands more of 
you will be starting in a few weeks. 
Every effort you make, every hardship 
you may go through, is worth it if you 
better train and equip yourself for life. 
We hope none of you are quitting school 
before you have finished. No matter what 
you go into today you are going to 
find the trained man getting the best 
jobs and most out of life. No one needs 
any better education than the boy who 
expects to farm. School may get dull 
or you may feel you ought to be out in 
the world making a living but when 
you have grown up you'll be glad if you 
got just as much school training as you 


| could. 


We get dozens of letters each year 
from folks who never finished school 
and too late have found out their mis- 
take. Nothing truer was ever written 
than this statement from one letter: 

“Accumulation of wealth may vanish 
in a day but a thorough education can- 
not be taken from us while life lasts.” 

Here’s what a boy wrote us who quit 
school in the seventh grade: 

“Because I couldn’t dress as fine as 
the other boys in my class aad had to 
wear patched trousers and to go bare- 
footed until nearly Christmas, I became 
dissatisied and ran away from home. 
Now all the boys in my class have steady 
jobs and command good wages while | 
am not only poor but also ignorant.” 

“If I had my days to go over, I'd 
study my eyes out or have an education. 
There is so much I could do for others 
but without a Christian education life is 
hard,” is the touching plea of another 
letter. 

To you who love the farm and expect 
to stay on it but feel that a good educa- 
tion is not necessary we want to leave 
with you this final letter: 

“Being taught that only teachers, 
preachers, lawyers, etc., needed an edu- 
cation I made the sad mistake of neg- 
lecting to take a course in agriculture. 
I realize now—but it’s too late—that the 
farmer to make his work more interest- 
ing and profitable should be trained in 
his science as well as the lawyer in his. 

“Due to lack of proper training fully 
50 per cent of our expended energy was 
wasted. For instance, in planning our 
crops much thought was given to maxi- 
mum acreage, while very little, if any, 
consideration was given to maximum 
yield, the result being that a large per 
cent of our acreage did not yield enough 
to pay for the time and energy spent.” 

We hope that none of you will real- 
ize too late what an education means, 
and that every one of you will have the 
best school year you have ever had. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Off for the State Camp! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


MY SISTER and I, aged 14 and 17 
respectively, went to the State 
Camp at Knoxville, in July. We enter- 
tained ourselves on the train by picking 
out other club boys and girls. We were 
met at the station and taken to one of 
the dormitories, where we left our bag- 
gage. 

We spent that afternoon getting ac- 
quainted. Of course we didn’t wait to 
be introduced for some of us didn’t know 
a soul. It was, “My name’s Polly, 
what’s yours?” and, “I’m from Shady 
Grove, where are you from?” It was 
certainly a fine bunch of boys and girls, 
—almost 300 in all. 

That evening we organized and were 
divided into four tribes. Each tribe had 
a chief and princess, who were the 
county agents and home agents, and we 
chose two assistants, a boy and girl. 

Each morning we had class work from 
8 to 10 o’clock and we enjoyed it, too. 


During this time the boys were out at 
the farm studying livestock judging, etc. 
At eleven o'clock they came in and we 
had chapel. 

The afternoons and evenings were de- 
voted to good times. The girls’ class- 
work consisted of studying canned prod- 
ucts, clothing, and bread. We were told 
something about each of these, and were 
given score cards to try our hands at 
judging. 

After supper we gathered on the hill- 
side for vesper services and sang to our 
heart’s content. Then Wwe played games 
or had “tribe meetings” to plan our stunts 
for stunt night. One night the summer 
school students entertained us with read 
ings, music, and a one-act play. On 
“stunt night’ some very amusing and 
entertaining things were given, and some 
good talent was shown. The winning 
tribe was presented with a five-pound box 
of candy. That night twenty gallons of 
ice cream were sent over to us. I think 
every one got all they wanted one time. 

Each day the “4-H Stem Winder” was 
published by the club members. This 
was a very interesting feature of the 
camp and we watched for it every day. 
It had caricatures of the chiefs and prin- 
cesses and other leaders and notes about 
camp doings. 

When we left Saturday morning, it 
was a bunch of feally regretful boys and 
girls who said good bye to each other. 

FLOY RING. 

Jefferson County, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note-—You boys and girls of 
this day should be thankful that you 
have the opportunity to attend club camps 
like the one Floy describes here. They 
will help you to be better wives, better 
husbands, better farmers, better house- 
keepers and better citizens, If there is 
one near you, and you have the chance, 
don’t fail to attend. Let's have more let- 
ters about club camps. 


Raising an Owl 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AST May a neighbor boy and I were 
hunting crows’ nests in the woods, 
and I found a little white, fluffy bird 
that looked almost like a big boll of cot- 
ton. He was stand- 
ing by a stump. I 
picked the little fel- 
low up, and found 
him to be a young 
screech owl. He 
had fallen from a 
nest in an old dead 
pine, and must have been out for a day 
or more, for there were dead lizards and 
scorpions all around him, brought by the 
mother owl. 

1 took the young bird home to raise. 
I wondered what to feed him, but my 
puzzle was quickly solved in a few days 
when I read in 2 magazine that owls are 
fond of raw, bloody flesh. 

I made a cage for him to stand on, 
and swung the cage in a big white oak 
tree in our front yard. I christened him 
“Nod” and the named suited. 


At this time our corn crib was in- 
fested with mice, so to keep Nod well 
fed I set a four-hole mouse trap, and it 
kept him well supplied with mice. Some 
days my trap would catch more than he 
could eat, though he could take care of 
six to nine mice a day. 

Nod grew and grew, and got to where 
he could fly and catch and tear up his 
own food. I did not keep him in a cage 
after he got to the place where he could 
fly. One day we killed a beef and I let 
Nod eat all he could. ‘That night he 
left. When Nod left there wasn’t a 
mouse in our crib. SHELTON FAIR. 

Montgomery County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note-—The screech owl is not 
only harmless but very beneficial, yet 
many boys waxt to reach for a rock or 
run for a gun as soon as they see one. 
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Winning Prizes’ by Making ~ 
Biscuit 


WO years ago I joined the girls’ home 
_demonstration club. At first I wasn't 
very much interested, but later I began 
to attend the club meetings regularly and 
they grew more and more interesting to 
me. The more I work, the better | 
like it 

Last fall my teammate and I won in 
the eastern district biscuit and roll con- 
test and went to the State Fair. There 
we won the third prize, which was $7.50, 
ind our teacher told us that whatever 
we won, he would double. At the county 
ir we won first prize, $25. . 

We intend to go to the State Fair this 
year and try to win first prize, and | 
vant to urge every boy or girl who is 
ot a club member to join. It will bring 
pleasure as well as money. 

SADIE LACKEY. 

Cumberland County, N. C. 

iiditor’s Note—I hope Sadie will win 
nd make biscuit again at the State Fair. 
I am quite sure I ate one or two she 
nade at the Fair last year, and they were 
stmiply delictous—just melted in.my mouth, 
J hope our Progressive Farmer young 
people will win all the biscuit prizes 
this year, and now is the time to begin 
to practice. I hope some day that every 

and every girl who reads this col- 

yinn will be a club member of some kind 
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Lives on an Old Indian Trail 
| LIVE in the Shenandoah Valley of 

Virginia. The name “Shenandoah” is 
idian, and the old road used by the In- 
dians in frontier days passes in front of 
iy home. A short distance from this 
ld trail the Indians had a camping 
ground on a creek called Black Run. A 


great many arrowheads, flint chips, and 
tomahawk have been picked up there. 

In the Civil War the battle of Harri- 

mburg was fought on my great-grand- 
ather’s farm. 

ROSALIND A. GOOD (Age 8) 

Rockingham County, Va. 

Editor’s Note—It certainly ought to 
make the study of history interesting to 
Rosalind, to live right on an old Indian 
trail and near one of the Civil War bat- 
tlefields. 


The Value of Good Health 

APPRECIATE having good health 

because I think it is very important 
to a happy life. It gives the will to dare 
and the power to do. It gives us confi- 
cence, vigor, and a clear-thinking mind. 
it means a long happy life. 

I believe I will have good health for 
the following reasons: (1) I live in the 
country, where we have fresh air all the 
year,. streams for fishing and bathing in 
summer, woods for hunting, and auts in 
fail and winter. (2) I do not use to- 
bacco in any form. (3) I walk one and 
a half miles to school and take daily ex- 
ercise. I also take part in school ath- 
letics. 
lt would be much better for farm boys 
they used their spare money to buy 
exercising apparatus instead of spending 
it for tobacco. 

EARL SMITH (Age 16) 

DeKalb County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note—Earl is right. Good 
health is one of the first essentials to a 
happy life- I wish all our farm boys 
and girls would take a greater interest in 
their health and physical development. 
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THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 






For instance: 





Regulated 
An AVERY 


There are two kinds of workmen. One just 
works, The other -Ainks as he works. Avery 
inventors, designers and craftsmen are trained 
to work the latter way. They have been doing 
it for 100 years. That is why we have Avery 
Plus Features which save time and money. 










In the Avery Bob Cat Disc Plow the pene- 
tration of the discs is controlled. Not by a lot 
of extra weight—but mechanically. If you 


want this plow to go deep you set it. If you 
want shallow penetration it is quickly regu- 
lated while the plow isin the ground. It works 
on the same principle as setting the angle of a 
plane bit. This means that you can suit your 
plow to exactly meet the hardness of the soil. 
You can do better work—faster work—and 
with less labor. Thisis an Avery Plus Feature 
—an idea that is necessary—but which the 
Avery system of thinking and designing alone 
has produced for you. 


Avery Plus Features Save Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 

Avery Plus Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 

B craftsmen — are extra dividendswhich your money earns when you in- 

F vest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
AVERY why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


ha B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 
Branches in all principal trade centers 


AVERY 


BOB CAT 
PLOW 


Penetration 
PLUS Feature 










































For this Latest Model Imported 
Jeweiled Movement Watch 


Runs 8 Days with One Winding 
20 Year Guarantee 
Only a down payment of 10c required 
and we make immediate shipment of 

this beautiful and serviceable watch. 


WE TRUST YOU 
Shipment Same Day 
Neo References Needed 

here you would probably be counted 
= per upwards of $16 for a full el opens 
face 8 Day watch of thie quality. Our price 
reduced to $12 and you may pay it$1 per week. 
Make first payment only to postman when 
vhe delivers package. 
Bend name and address at once. Our money 
back and 20 year guarantee protect you. 


A. O. Deelite Co., 530 Broadway, New York 

















OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 











they have from those in past issues. 


O MANY requests for the continuation of our crossword pussles have come 
in from enthusiastic fans that we are resuming their publication this week. 
We hope our readers get as much pleasure and profit from those to follow as 
This week's puzzle is by Miss Jewel Rouse, 


Robertson County, Texas. 
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Down 
. Preposition. 
Not ever. 


Short word for 
mother. 
. Nothing. 
. An Arctic fish. 
. A fruit. 
. Regular Course. 
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atin for and. 
boy. 


Legal maturity. 


Used to catch 


fish. 
Act of rubbing. 


To depart. 
Ground corn. 


. A swine. 
To be indebted. 










\ A Across 


1. To exist. 
3. Part of verb to 








i) . ‘ be. 


3. Fondle. Canada (Abbr.). 
7. Like. 32. An habitual 

. Forward, drunkard. 

. Negative. 33. Therefore. 

. Used in washing. 35. Toward. 

. Frequently. 37. Preposition. 

. Genuine. 38. Musical syllable. 
. Contraction of 39. Preposition. 






















5. Beak of a fowl. 

7. Conjunction. 

9. To disentangle. 

2. Giving up claim 
to. 

16. Larva of insect. 

17. A child’s game. 

19. Ground owned by 
church. 

20. A grain. 

21. To leap. 

24. Doctor (Abbr.). 

25. One who cuts 
grain. 

26. Part of verb to 
be. 

27. Past. 

29. To attain. 

30, A province in 


over. 40. City of Abraham, 
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that support arch. Finest qual- 

A 
lends and take orders. 















BRINGS you amessage of 
Hrete: of safety, of comfort 


and economy. He brings you the 
light which has been proved by 
science to be the nearest approach 
te sunlight. 

He comes to tell you about the 
lighting and cooking plant which 
has proved its practical value in 
more than 125,000 farm homes 
in all parts of the United States; 

— which has served many 
a er for more than twenty 
years with no upkeep expense 
but the cost of Union Carbide 
to recharge the generator an 
average of two or three times 
a year. 

Welcome the Colt Light Man! 
He will tell you what scientists 
say of Colt Light. He will show 
yowactual ColtLight in your own 


“welcome the Colt light man 















Colt Carbide gas stove im actual 
operation— you can try it and see 
how much discomfort it will save 
you in hot weather and how fine 
it is for emergency cooking; how 
the Colt iron saves steps and time 
and drudgery. 

And right now, before you see 
the Colt Light man, send for 
the interesting booklet we have 
prepared for you. 

Union Carbide for use in the 
Colt Light plant is sold direct to 
the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company warehouses is 
located near you. Union Carbide 
is always uniform. World’s best 
quality. Highest gas yield. It is 
always packed in blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 
j. B. COLT COMPANY 





No other proposition offers as great an 
epportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 
petience is unnecessary for we will train 
you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own write our nearest 


for full particulars. 





TRA ARK 
New York, N.Y. . . 30 EB. 42ndSe. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Mf. . 








“COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT” 
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IN YOUR 





yyieBIG MONEY.” 


Taking orders for our beautiful 
marble and granite monuments, 
Men and women everywhere are 
earning $50 to $150 monthly with- 
out selling experience. You can, 
too! Handsome catalogs and 
complete selling outfit absolutely 
free. Frieads and acquaintances 
gladly buy through you. Be pre- 
pered to take their orders and 
earn mg 44 commissions. 

Write us TODAY! 


Allied site Companies 
1810 Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 






















Feed Grindi 


Lowest Cost. New Princi 
feed—any degzee of fineness, Cone | 4 


HUMDINGER 
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| Baus: from Waste Land 


American Saw Mills cut timberintoeasily sold 
’ tumber. Your small engine or tractor will fu 
nish ample 





4 (Sells Dress Goods 
at 66 Cents a Yard 


Textile Preducts Co. Now Sending 
Five Yard Remnants of Serges, 
Tricetines and Suitings 
Direct to the User 


Kamsas City, Mo.—Women who 
make their own clothes and apprect 
ate real bargains in quality dress ma- 
terial will marvel at the values made 
possible for them today by the an- 
nouncement of the Textile Products 
Co. of this city who will sell all of 
their 4 and 5-yard remnants at only 


| 66c a yard. 


The decision of this well known 
concern to sell remnants direct to the 
user offers an unusual opportunity to 
secure mew fall colors in Serges, 
Crepes and suitings at a big saving. 
Every reader interested should write 
to Remmant Division A-281, Textile 
Products C6., Kansas City, Mo., for 
free details of this remarkable offer. 

(Advertisement) 



























The Bugville News: Extra 


‘‘Punk”’ Peach Borer and ‘‘Para”’ 


By JIMMIE TREEHOPPER 


Our Enterprising Special Reporter 


OU remember some time ago | wrote 
in the Bugville News about the Order 
of Woodworkers, amd how Bobbie Bark 
Beetle told me of the Division of Wood 
Tunnelers. Well, I 
met Punk Peach 
Borer this after- 
noon, and I’m going 
to tell you now of 
the interview I had 
with him. 
[I had 
through 


been down 
the peach 
orchard again to see 
how Bobbie and his 
family were getting 
along with their bark boring, and had 
been assured by them that they would 
have the peach orchard entirely killed 
by this fall, except a few trees down 
on the south side that they hadn’t gotten 
to yet. “But,” Bobbie said, “Punk and 
about 500 of his brothers are at work at 
those trees, and by next spring they’ll 
have them just about near enough dead 
for us fellows to finish up nicely.” 





JIMMIE TREEHOPPER 


he thought he’d jest pull all th’ trees out 


an’ put th’ whole place in cotton; An 
that, Jimmie, don’t listen well to us.” 
“Well,” I replied, ‘I guess it ought to 


‘listen’ as well to you as what I might 
tell you is going on im the orchard over 
the hill there beyond the cornfield. I was 
over there yesterday and that farmer 
certainly has one of the fimest orchards 
I ever saw. Trees as green and nice, 
and just loaded with juicy peaches.” 
Punk smacked his mandibles and I knew 
his mouth was watering. “But it isn’t 
any use to be thinking of raising your 
family over there, Punk,” I continued. 
“That orchard’s nice just because that 
farmer doesn’t let you and the other peach 
bugs get a start im it- He’s like some of 
these other farmers. There’s a good many 
of them have gotten to putting out poison 
and doimg other things to kill us bugs, 
and if they. keep on, all of us are going 
to have hard times. This farmer I've 
been talking about used to-have scrawny 
trees. Then he went to spraying and 
Sallie San Jose Scale’s family had to 




















“Five hundred!” | exclaimed, “Are 
there as many of the Peach Borer broth- 
ers as that?” 

“Sure are,” Bobbie replied. “Amd two 
or three hundred sisters. Ain’t no un- 
common thing to find as many as 800 
in one of them Peach Borer families. 
Boll weevil ner none of them other big 
family bugs ain’t got nuthin’ on these 
here Peach Borers for multiplyin’.” 

I strolled om down to the trees that 
Bobbie pointed out, amd walked around 
the trunk of the first ome I came to. 
Well, you never saw anything like it. 
Even at the top of the ground, the bark 
was all gummy and stuck up, with a lot 
of chewed wp wood borings pushed out. 
And when I kicked into the dirt a little, 
| knew by what I found that it was the 
same way, only worse, away down around 
the roots. As I stood and looked and 
wondered how long it was going to be 
before the trees died completely, Punk 
stuck his head out of the hole in the 
tree that he had been boring, rubbed his 
eyes, and blinked at me. 

“Hello, Punk,” I said, “How are you 
this afternoon?” 

“"Bout same as usual,” Punk replied, 
“And that ain’t sayra’ much, Don’t never 
feel good no more- ‘Pears like these 
peach trees.ain’t what they used t’ be. 
Gettin’ all kinds of dry an’ tasteless. 
Ain't no sap im ’em hardly. Guess us 
wood tunnelers goin’ t’ have t’ pull ia an’ 
stop work in this here section. One of 
these smart guys, Charlie Chinch Bug, 
that understands their lingo, was tellin’ 
me he heard a farmer talkin’ to th’ fel- 
ler just over th’ fence yonder, an’ sayin’ 
‘tweren’t mo use tryin’ to raise any 
peaches no more. Said us Peach Borer 
fellers an’ Bobbie Bark Beetle an’ Sallie 
San Jose Scale an’ th’ rest of us bugs as 
likes peach bark an’ leaves an’ fruit, wuz 
nigh "bout killin’ his whole orchard, an’ 


“*PUNK’ STUCK HIS HEAD OUT, RUBBED HIS EYES, 


AND BLINKED AT ME” 


get out. He went to digging around in 
the roots of the trees with a knife, and 
gave your family a hard run too. But 
they kept digging away, a few of them, 
till he tried putting para-di-chloro-ben- 
zene around the trees, and now your 
family hardly comes around hts orchard.” 


“What you say that there stuff wuz, 
Jimmie?” Punk anxiously inquired, “Pair 
of what?” 


I told him the name again, and ex- 
plained what it was, how it smelled and 
how it was used. He was quite worried. 
“Well, ‘pears like us wood tunnelers is 
in fer it, Jimmie,” he said. “ ’Bout fin- 
ished with this orchard, an’ that feller 
over there keepin’ us run out. Guess 
‘tain’t no use a bug tryin’ t’ live no 
more.” 


I reassured him. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
I said, “They aren’t all doing it. Look 
at your farmer’s cotton there. Hasn't 
hardly had a cultivator in it. Look at 
his corn; all weedy. And Senator Po- 
tato Beetle’s family is having a fine time 
im his potato patch. And there are lots 
other farmers like this one—just think all 
they have to do to raise a crop is to 
punch around with a plow and stick in 
some seed, and the rest will take care of 
itself. No, Punk, these farmers are go- 
ing to keep on planting a few trees, and 
lots of them won't trouble you, and you 
and Bobbie Bark Beetle and Sallie San 
Jose Scale and all the other bugs can 
have a fine time on their farms. The 
Bugville News is getting out a list of 
the farmers that don’t fight us- Want 
us to send you a list, Punk?” 

“Sure do,” he said, “And say, Jimmie, 
just check the fellers on that list that 
have some peach trees, will you?” 

“Till do that same thiag, Punk,” I 
agreed, and hopping to the next furrow, 
I was on my way back to the office. 
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Demand Standard Goods--and | 


Don’t Take Substitutes 
LMOST everybody knows the mean- 


ing of the word “substitute,” yet 
we find a great many people who 
thoughtlessly accept almost any article 


offered them which some uninformed and 
irresponsible ‘clerk represents as “just 
as good.” 

No doubt all of us try to make a dol- 
lar go just as far as possible, and to do 
this we surely have to be a little careful 
how we spend it- When you enter a store 
and ask the clerk for a certain article 
you have seen advertised in The 
gressive Farmer, see that you get it apd 
don't take a substitute. 

When you find certain goods or arti- 
cles advertised regularly in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, you may be certain 
that such goods are reliable and are all 
that is claimed for them. Thousands 
and even often millions of these articles 
have been sold and if they were not as 
represented it would become known 
quickly, sales would fall off, and the 
business would be totally ruined. 

The Progressive Farmer accepts busi- 
ness only from such advertisers as they 
know to be reliable. I know this from 
experience, as I have dealt with a good 
many of them and always got a square 
deal. Every article is guaranteed by the 
advertiser and The Progressive Farmer 
to be as_ represented. By looking 
over the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer, you'll usually find just what you 
want. If you do not, write the publish- 
ers and they will direct you in your pur- 
chase, and you will be sure of a square 
deal. WM. H. HARRISON. 

Virginia. 

we Me OM 
E HAVE been married four years 
and have had The Progressive Farm- 
er in our home all the time. It has been 
a great help to us in many ways.—Mrs. 
Annie L. Cameron. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
Reading for a Better South 


F THE South is to be: 

“A Land of Plenty, A Land of 
Beauty, A Land of Rural Comradeship,” 
farm folks must read more. Teachers 
in rural schools should be required to 
give a certain amount of their time to 
training boys and girls into fixed 
habits of reading. They should know 
how to instill a taste for worth while 
reading in the minds of their pupils. The 
boy or girl, man or woman, who reads 
is more content than one who does not. 

A FARM WOMAN. 
* * * 

Thinking in Farming 
APPINESS or success on the farm 
means making one’s projects of mind 

come true in the work of the hand. More 
and better cotton from less land, more 
corn, hay and meat from fewer acres— 
all are a result of straight thinking and 
timely action. With this, and then a 
comfortable, attractive and harmonious 
home, the dreams of a life time can be 
realized. A FARMER. 


Help Mother and the Farm 


pet running water in mother’s kitchen, 
and a bath tub and washstand with 
hot water in the house. 
Keep plenty of fat pine kindling and 
dry stovewood for mother in the house. 
Plant lots of land building legumes 
this fall. W. M. WEAVER. 


Bookkeeping in Farming 


EEP an accurate account of every- 

' thing done on the farm; do not work 
blindly; keep and improve things which 
are netting a reasonable profit; discard 
those costing more than they are making ; 
economize; take care of things too small 
to take care of themselves. Let every 
one on the farm “pull together” with one 
aim in view,—success. 


MRS. W. B. PAYNE 
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fastest series of bumps. 
operating zone. 


Easy to install. 
about every 10,000 miles. 


For Fords (3-point control set, complete) $16.50 per set. 
Medium cars $15 per pair. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION a 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ee 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO DETROIT 


BOSCH | 
SHOCK ABSORBER) 


Smocths the Road 














qualities. 


of operation. 


The Bosch is adjustable to meet any tire and car-spring require- 
Its range of adjustment is unlimited. It is best for balloon 
tires, as well as high-pressure tires. 


CHIEF ADVANTAGES f 


1—Instantaneous in action—the belt is always taut, ready for the 
2—Unlimited in effectiveness—has wide 
3—Readily adjustable—for balloon or high-pres- 
sure tires. 4—Belt does not have to be frequently “taken up.” 5— “ 
6—Requires little attention—grease needed only : 


NEW YORK 


The Bosch Shock Absorber is a practical, 
efficient and durable spring controlling de- 
vice—sold at a moderate price. 
wonderful improvement in a car’s riding 
It protects the car, reduces vibra- 
tion, stops groans, squeaks and rattles, and 
gives maximum riding comfort at all speeds. 
Although outwardly similar to other devices, 
it is radically different in design and method 


Heavy cars $20 per pair. 


a 6d 


It makesa 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50doses - 13¢e PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














FINE 


S’TROP 





TRIALS 


We will send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If satis- 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. Suite 41. Baitimere. Ma. 





IST WATCH GIVEN 39" 2 "a 

jioney, Raf day. 

FREB 

samples of Gumlets and Mints, and Tome Be to make 

money and earn valuable premiums. Be my agent. 
Everybody will buy from you. 

CHARLES*DAVID, Dept. 54, Sta. V, Cincinnati, Ohio 








FREE GROCERIES 





and CASH forYourSpareTime 


Get 40% of your groceries FREE and 
make 81.25 an hour spare time just pgp 
your triends and neighbors how they ca 
save money on the things — aes ery rend post Lee 
today for big sam 
Send No Money! assortment offer of 23 fait 
size packages right out of stock. I'll tell you how you can 
get a FORD CAR FREE—no contest—no prizes—no guers- 
work—and show you how to make 61.25 an hour for spare 
time and get 40% of your groceries free besides. 
today for fall information — we furnish everything, 


THE B. C. HARLEY. COMPANY, Dept. K-41 DAYTON, O, 








more and better sales. 
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[OPEN T N THE | WA 


It Can an Be D Done ne hieeaah ‘Like M: ee Through 
the Use of Our “CLASSIFIED ADS. 
It does not matter whether you have poultry, livestock, seeds, plants, 
farms for sale or rent, or what not, you can find some one that is 
interested among our 450,000 subscribers. 


Prepare your advertisement, mail us your order, and watch for 





Results Big—Costs Little 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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North Carolina Tobacco Markets Open 


Tobacco Association Making Liberal Advances to Its Eastern North Carolina Members 


HE leading North:Carolina tobacco 

markets opened last week with re- 

sults of the first day's warehouse 
sales summarized as follows :— 


tt bGne thd enewsa<ens 1,700,000 at 16 cents 
ST atti invcoesten sues 1,285,000 at 16 cents 
a 1,000,000 at 16 cents 
Rocky Mount ........... 650,000 at 21 cents 
EE cbeccvecevessee . 500,000 at 15 cents 
Washington ................ 250,000 at 16 cents 
ET Ssscdbevecccecees 300,000 at 18 cents 
DEE |. sigdaneceseves . 263,000 at 16.47c 

DE’ scccundensgeves ¢¢ 250,000 at 16 cents 
Bei ntidendonte 150,000 at 16 cents 
EY Vadis ch ekconheuchecdess 20,000 at 22 cents 


One year ago Wilson, Kinston, Green- 


ville, and Rocky Mount, the four big- 
gest markets, averaged about 20 cents 
against a 1l6-cent average this year. 


Prices are reported by the daily press 
as being 3 to 5 cents under last year’s 
opening prices. The average price per 
pound for the past ten years has been :— 


Cents Cents Cents 
ME wececs s3.0 2919 .. - 53.6 1922 27.6 
1916 ...... 20 989 2.2... 3 1983 .. 21 
1917 © BLS TET 2.ccs 26 1924 .... 25.8 
1918 ...... 31.5 
The Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative 


Association is making the same liberal 
advances to its Eastern North Carolina 
members as it made in South Carolina, 
resulting in a marked improvement in 
the outlook for the organization. Says 
Mr. S. D. Frissell of the Association :— 

“Deliveries on opening day were far in 
excess of those made to the association 
a year ago. Members of the association 


i shave never evidenced such satisfaction as 


was shown today when the new 65 per 
cent advance which recently resulted in 
a landslide of new members and to- 
bacco to the association in South Caro- 
lina was posted at every codperative re- 
ceiving point in the eastern belt. 





“A comparison of the cash advances 
for the wrappers, cigarette cutters, lugs, 
and primings with those of the associa- 


tion’s first season three years ago re- 
veals the tremendous growth in strength 
and credit with which the association 
enters its season. First three wrapper 
grades this season bring first cash ad- 
vances as follows per hundred pounds: 
$42.50, $39, $32.50. In 1922 they brought 


$28, $22.75, $17.50. The cigarette cut- 
ters delivered to the association now 
bring $36.50, $31, $26, and $22.75, accord- 








ing to the advance card posted in every 
association warehouse. Primings which 
ranged from advances of $5.60 per hun- 
dred down to $1.05 in 1922 have moved 
up to new high levels ranging from 
$11.75 down to $2.50.” 

State Farm Statistician Frank Parker 
says this year’s crop will be about 297,- 
000,000 pounds, the fifth largest in the 
history of the state, the four previous 
largest crops having been :— 

1918 .............. 329,940,000 pounds 


b 


3 
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DELIVERIES BY 


-Courtesy United States Department of Agriculture 


LOYAL CO-OPS 


Members of the Coéperative Tobacco Association delivering tobacco at the coépera- 


tive warehouse in Goldsboro. 


is graded and weighed and advances made accordingly 
eries are being made in this picture belong to W. C. 


Best, and L. G. Taylor. 








In this warehouse as fast as the 


tobacco is delivered, it 
The wagons from which deliv- 
Hollowell, J. R. Best, J. H. 


ssive Farmer 





— — ener 325,248,000 pounc- 

ED cewnveccvesces 433,750,000 pounds 

1923 .........+-..+ 386,400,000 pounds 
ee KR R 


Virginia “Lamb Improvement 
Campaign” Shows Results 


IRGINIA has made very good pro- 

gress for the first year in her pro 
gram for sheep and market lamb im 
provement, says E. W. Lawson, state 
sheep specialist. 


Six of the larger sheep counties in 
the state started the practice of docking 
and castrating the lambs for market, 
getting about 50 per cent of the lambs 
trimmed this year. Treatment for stom 
ach worms has been carried on on 
much larger scale than ever before and 
pleasing results reported from this work 


In July four auction sales of regis 
tered rams were held in the state with very 
gratifying results, the Virginia. Exten- 
sion Division being responsible for plac 
ing 146 rams in the state. Seventy of 
these rams were brought in from ad- 
joining states and undoubtedly would not 
have gotten to farmers in the state had it 
not been for these sales. These 
are responsible for a great deal of inter- 
est in better sheep, a great number of 
inquiries coming in askiag about obtain 
ing registered ewes by men who have 
purchased these rams. 


sales 


The commission men on the Jerse) 
City market and also the United States 
Department Grader report that they see 
marked improvement already in the Vir 
ginia lambs sold on the market this sea 
son. 

















, b Sad pay considerably 
more for a herd bull with 

a good pedigree than you 
would for a grade animal 
because you know what to 
expect from the pure-bred. 
You can buy clocks with 
the same certainty. West- 
clox on the dial of a time- 
piece means the result of 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


ig Ben Baby Ben 
$3.25 


America 
$1.50 








Pedigreed Clocks 





WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 





Sleep-Meter 
$2.00 





forty years of study and 
specializing on one-day 
time and alarm movements. 

Westclox are bred to run 
on time, to ring on time, to 
stay on time. You can buy 
Westclox as low as $1.50 
each, and pedigreed clocks 
are like pedigreed stock, 
they usually run truetotype. 




















Pocket Ben Gio-Ben 


Jack o’Lantera 
$3.00 $1.50 $2.25 


























A Feed for every purpose— 
the Gold Medal guaranteed line 


WY 


DOUBLY test all Gold Medal 

Feeds—in our own laboratory. We 

test each ingredient first. Then — we test 
each feed in the mixing. 


Uniformity guaranteed! Each sack carries 
our money-back guarantee, if not completely 
satisfactory. These high quality feeds are pre- 
pared by the same organization that mills 
Gold Medal Flour. And the reputation of 
Gold Medal is back of this guarantee. 


Prove their goodness. Test any feed for 
so days. Order from your dealer today. 


WASHBURN CrosBy COMPANY 
Millers of Gold Medal Flour 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘Got Menat Feeps 


Why Not Now? 




















comes by planning and prep- 
aration. A business course at 
KING’S — Carolina’s leading 
school of business—will start 


you successward. 


Individual instruction; enter any 
time. 


Send for Catalog. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Get more 
out of your farm 


You can do it with fences. They 
make diversified farming pay 
—put idle acres to work. 

Fence grazing areas into 
permanent pastures and cut 
your feed bill 40 per cent. 

Fence extra: poultry yards 
so you will always have crops 
of green feed coming along to 
turn poultry into. You'll have 
healthier hens and more eggs. 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence because it withstands 
southern climate and hard 
usage better than any other. 

Every foot of wire is made 
of open-hearth steel, produced 
in our own furnaces. The wire 
is heavily galvanized by a spe- 
cial process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. 

Dixisteel Fence is sag-proof. 
The upright wires are securely 
wrapped to the horizontal wires 
with two complete wraps that 
won’tslip. Wavy tension curves 
in each horizontal wire allow 
for contraction and expansion 
due to changes in tempera- 
ture. They also provide the 
means for keeping the fence 
taut and upright when sub- 
jected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 

Dealers everywhere carry 
the complete line of Dixisteel 
Fence for cattle, hogs and 
peey Mail coupon today 

or our free klet-—“Farm- 
ing with Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 


ATLANTA, Ga. 


We also make wire 
barbed wire, plain ot Bg frei 
ton hoops, etc. 





ATLANTIC Steet Company 
Atlante, Ge. 
Please send 


“Farming with Fences. 





Dept. 1 
me your free book’et, 
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Prices of Bur Clover Seed 


ROPS and Markets, published weekly 

by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, carries this item in a 
cent issue :— 


re- 


“Bur clover seed in Georgia and South 
Carolina is moving freely from grow- 
|ers’ hands at prices ranging from $6 to 
| $10 per 100 pounds for screened seed and 
$4 to $5 for unscreened seed. This 
about the same as was being offered 
month ago. About 35 per cent of 
crop in South Carolina and 50 per cent 
in Georgia was reported sold up to July 
27. The quality of the crop is generally 
rgood, although a few lots of poor qual- 
ity are reported, mostly in Georgia.” 


is 


Four-acre Bermuda and Les- 
pedeza Pasture Saved the Day 


SN’T it queer how some people delight 

to get their names in the paper but 
others give positive orders not to use 
their names? Here is part of a letter 
from a friend who prohibits the use of 
his name in connection with this delight- 
ful morsel of experience :— 

“I kept my work stock in good condi- 
tion all through the summer, beginning 
in early June, on a Bermuda and lespe- 
deza pasture. I saw that my feed would 
run short and had no money to buy 
any, so I reduced my grain and hay 


spend the nights on the pasture—eight 
head on six acres. They have kept in 
good condition. Recent rains have 
brought the pastures out and I can use 
it the same way until frost. The six 
acre pasture has saved me at least $25 
each month since I put my stock on it 
at night after feeding and kept them on 
it when they were not working.” 

Bermuda and lespedeza on upland and 
carpet grass and lespedeza on lowland 
with white clover and Augusta vetch on 
both is a combination that hard to 
equal, much less beat, anywhere in our 
Virginia-Carolina land of cotton. Every 
farm should have an acre of such pas- 
ture for each head of stock. 


is 


How to Clean Up Anthracnose 


NTHRACNOSE isthe most destruc- 

tive disease of cotton and in the 
Carolinas and Virginia has caused as 
much loss in yield in the past five years 
as the boll weevil. Jf we have anthrac- 
nose in our land or in our cotton seed 
it is as important to put into practice 
the simple and inexpensive means of 
combating anthracnose that has been 
proved effective by the South Carolina 
Experiment Station as it is to fight the 
boll weevil. 


According to Dr. C. A. 


volve close attention to sanitary meas- 
ures—using clean seed in clean soil. To 
this end Dr. Ludwig outlines the 
lowing practices :— 


plan will usually be to get clean seed else- 
where and start new. But if the disease is 
not very severe or if the strain is of unusual 
value, it is practical to clean it up. In this 
case— 

2. Store the seed at least two years be- 
fore planting, or— 

3. Select seed in the field at picking time, 
from healthy plants that are not growing 
close to diseased plants. The plant-to-row 
method of improvement of cotton by selec- 
tion lends itself admirably to this purpose. 
If seed selected in this way proves to be 
infected, a portion of it can be stored as 
in (2) and planted in a succeeding year. 

4. Clean out thoroughly from the gin all 
other seed before beginning to gin. 

5. Delint the seed with strong sulphuric 
acid. This is especially important in case 
of seed selected from a diseased crop or seed 
which has gone through a public gin. It 
will destroy the fungous spores and filaments 
which cling to the outside of the seeds. 

6. Follow a rotation in which cotton does 
not follow a diseased cotton crop, or— 

7. Plow the diseased stalks under thor- 
oughly in the fall. The fungus will live 
from one year to the next in cotton trash 
on the ground but will not live under the 


ground. 
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Y some farmers are always 
“lucky” with their roofs 


In every community there are always a few home 
owners who seem to be on the sunny side of theroad. 
Roof troubles and depreciation always appear to 
skip their houses and visit the next door neighbor’s. 


Lucky—? 


Far from trusting to luck, the builders of these 
homes have trusted to careful selection of building 
materials—and now they are reaping the reward. 
If you follow their example when you buy roofing, 
you too, will be “‘lucky.” 


Many a “‘lucky’’ home owner has a roof covered 
with Beaver Vulcanite. It was selected because it 
has demonstrated its value on the roof—because 
it will withstand the ‘6 daring tests’’ that every 
roof must undergo if the home owner is to be con- 
sidered lucky. 


These tests are described here. Demand that the 
roofing you buy will withstand them. Know what 
quality roofing means by applying these tests to 
Beaver Vulcanite. There is a Beaver Vulcanite Roof- 
ing for the home and for every building on the farm. 
Look up the B.V.R. dealer in your town. If you 
don’t know him, write us. Address Dept. C-C-9-A 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








6 Daring Tests 


Will the roofing you buy withstand them? 


Will it run under extreme heat? 

Put a sample on a hot radiator. 
This duplicates the effect of blister- 
ing sun. 


Will it absorb water? Soak a 
piece. Then weigh it. Avoid roof- 
ings that hold moisture. 
6 Is it fire-safe? Ask if it is ap- 
proved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


BEAVER ~ 
IT 


Is the roofing strong and husky? 
Twist it. Bend it. See how tough 
it is. Will it crack or break ? 
2 Is the slate firmly embedded in 
the surface? Kick it. Scuff it. 
Be sure. 
3 How do extreme temperature 
changes affect it? Put it on ice; 
then pour hot water on it. Watch the 


result carefully. 
pS 
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THE 


set SOYBEAN 
HARVESTER 


IN AMERICA 


They All Say It— 
Our Sales Have Proved It! 


From the Smallest to the Largest Manufacturer of SOY- 
BEAN HARVEST. in Three Years 
me for SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER 


THE SCOTT SALES CO., _Elizabeth City, N.C. |] 





















































Send us $1.25 and we will send you THE PROGRES- 








SIVE FARMER and the Atlanta Tri-Weekly Consti- 
ution ich. This saves you almost a dol- . 
ft ave Fe rents Rise . . 
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The Progressive Farmer, 


~ Reading for Your Spare Minutes 


A Series of Articles on the Muscle Shoals Situation Starts in Our Next Issue 








UST what is the situation at Mus- 

cle Shoals in its relation to the 
farmers of the South? Can this gov- 
ernment plas in Northwest Alabama 
make nitrogen more cheaply than we 
are now buying it? 

Eugene Butler, one of our Progres- 
sive Farmer editors, has made a thor- 
ough and unbiased study of the whole 
situation and will give Progressive 
Farmer readers his conclusions in 
three articles beginning next week 
with “Can Muscle Shoals Cut Fertil- 
izer Prices?” 











Advertised Cultures for Non- 
Legumes Worthless 


ORTHLESS preparations calculated 

to stimulate nitrogen fixation in 
such non-legumes 2s corn and cotton, are 
being offered the farmer at the rate of 
$1 a pound, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The farmer should not waste his time 
Or money on such doubtful prepara- 
tions, cautions the departmeat. Even the 
most alluring advertisements and claims 
should fall on deaf ears. All effort to 
inoculate the seeds of non-legumes with 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria has failed, says 
the department. Corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
and cotton, and other non-leguminous 


plants do not harbor such nitrogen-fix 
ing bacteria in their roots, nor in their 
stems and leaves, although such is the 
assertion of some commercizl concerns 
engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling commercial cultures for 
inoculating the seed of these non-legumes. 


On the other hand, the use of com- 
mercial cultures for inoculating the leg- 
umes—such as alfalfa, clover, vetch, 


peas, soybeans, and cowpeas—is often to 


be recommended. These and other leg- 
umes attain their best development if 
their roots have many well-developed 


nodules in which the nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria are present in large numbers. Not 
all soils contain these desirable bacteria 
in the right quantity or quality to assure 
a normal natural inoculation, but for- 
tunately this lack can be supplied by the 
use of properly prepared commercial 
cultures. 


Many investigators have tried to se- 
lect and cultivate useful bacteria in the 
laboratory for the artificial inoculation 
of the soil or seeds of non-leguminous 
plants, hoping that results would be sim- 
ilar to those secured when the legumes 
are inoculated artificially. However all 
efforts made in this direction have failed 
thus far and all such commercial cul- 
tures have been found to be without 
value to the farmer. 


Usually these cultures prepared for 


the non-legumes have been found to con- 
tain such substances as dried animal 
manure, compost, guano, phosphates, 
lime, and prepared humus.- All of these 
substances are in the nature of a fertil- 
izer and may, if relatively large amounts 
of them are applied in pot or small plot 
tests, stimulate noticeable growth. This 
apparently beneficial effect from the sub- 
stance will be as a fertilizer and not as 
a nitrogen fixing agent. 


Guernsey Breeders Hold Suc- 
cessful Sale and Meeting 


STERN North Carolina has been 

mighty dry and the farmers are up 
against it for hay and silage. This was 
clearly shown at the State Guernsey 
Sale held at Mt. Ulla, Rowan County, 
on August 26. 

Unquestionably this condition was 
largely responsible for the price being 
considerably lower than those brought 
last year. Twenty-five head went 
through the ring for an average of $136. 
The majority of the offering were young 


heifers. While this is very low for the 
quality of cattle offered, the breeders 
are not down-hearted. It was very 


pleasing to see all the cattle stay in the 
state and especially to see quite a num- 
ber of men, buying purebred Gueraseys 


for the first time, which means new 
breeders. 

Last year the North Carolina State 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association started 


over on a $5 membership basis and an- 
nual dues in proportion to the number 
of purebreds owned. The growth of the 
association has been phenomenal—start- 
ing with 12 paid up members a year ago, 
the list has now increased to 44—an 
increase of more than 200 per cent. 


During the past year the Association 
has been able to do considerable adver- 
tising and_ publicity work. It has found 
a definite service in helping its members 
dispose of their surplus stock and is thus 
filling a vital need. 

Probably one of the most important 
things accomplished at the meeting was 
the establishment of a county herd fund. 
This amounts to $100 which amount will 
be matched by the North Carolina State 
Fair Association. It will be divided in 
five prizes for the county herds compet- 
ing at the State Fair this fall. 


All the old officers and directors were 
re-elected. They are as follows: J. C. 
Sanford, Mocksville, Pres.; H. Arthur 
Osborne, Canton, Vice-president; B. W. 
Kilgore, Jr., Raleigh, Sec-Treas.; T. D. 
Brown, Sadisbury, Sales Manager; di- 
rectors George Stoltz, Winston-Salem, 
Route 1. F. H. Beall, Linwood: S. W. 
Miller, Mt. Ulla. 














The 
McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Is Supreme in 
the Spreader 
Field—for Very 
Good Reasons 


Study These § Features 














—They Save Time, Lighten Draft, and 
Add Years to the Life of the Spreader! 
PATENTED Wide-Spread Spiral—An all-important feature, in 


which the metal is cut and shaped scientifically so as to form a 
continuous spiral that increases in diameter from the center to the ends. 


Spreads manure uniformly and over a wide area. 
freshly spead manure on succeeding trips. 


PATENTED Auto-Steer Front Truck—A combination of the 
short-turning features of the auto-steer and the patented oscillat- 


ing construction of the front frame and axle. 


Perfect three-point sus- 


pension. No pole whipping or excess neck weight. 


PATENTED Double Ratchet Drive — An exclusive, patented 
operating mechanism regulates the distance traveled by the ratchet 
wheel, which in turn governs the speed of the apron and the volume 


of manure spread. 


PATENTED §Spring Chain Tightener—Automatic in action. Takes 
up all slack, whether the chain is on or off large sprocket. 







tea! 


PATENTED Drive Control—Raises or lowers chain from sprocket. 
In operation it either clears the links from all of the sprocket teeth 
at once or, when the chain is lowered, engages all of the links at once. 
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Ask your local dealer to show you this 
efficient spreader, or write direct for com- 
plete information. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester CoMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. {6 America Chicage, Ill 


'McCORMICK- DEERIN 
____ Manure Spreaders 
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No running over | 
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FREE! 


Get this 
free book! 





HOUSANDS of farmers, ranchers and orchardists have 
made their land yield bigger and better crops by read- 
ing the “Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” and then using 


them as instructed! 


This book is a guide to greater profits from the farm, ranch 
or orchard. Its 110 pages contain information, illustrations 
and diagrams about the selection of du Pont explosives for 
stump and boulder blasting, ditching, tree-planting and for 
other uses of explosives to save money, time and labor. 


Write for your free copy of the “Farmers’ Handbook of Ex- 












plosives” now. Send a postal 
card asking for your copy to 
the address below. 


E. I. DU PONT 
DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Robson-Prichard Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 
Converse Bidg., Miami. Fla. 





































Du Pont was the 
pioneer in explo- 
sivesmanufacture 
in this country, 
and hasheldthat ”? 
leadership for ‘ 
122 years. 
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They Will Give | 
You More Wear 


Goodyear Wingfoot Half 
Soles will wear and wear 
and wear. They are 
tough, flexible, yet firm 
and waterproof. Made 
for men who are hard on 
soles. Good as Wingfoot 
Heels and Goodyear 
Tires. Get them from 
your shoe repairman. 


For Men, Women and Children 


coop S YEAR 


WINGFOOT 
HALF SOLES 














Does the Work 
of 10 Men! 





Saws Wood Fast 


This one- t WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene, 
Gas-Oil. I istillate or Gasoline and will cut from 
10 to 25 cords of wood a day, Easy to operate and 





WHICH ONE WAS SAFER? 


“Is this bull safe?” 


Summer Boarder 


Old Farmer—“He's a whole lot safer than 


you are.” 


HAS A DAINTY TOOTH 


FREE—One goat will eat anything, is fond 
of children. Apply to J. L. Davis at new 
Fair Ground store. Phone 561-J.—Advertise 
ment in Henderson (N. C.) Daily Dispatch 


AS CLEAR AS MUD 


Fish caught this spring are not so large 
as the ones caught last spring, but they 
will be by next spring.—Iola Register. 


FINISHING THE JOB 


“Mother,” said a little boy after coming 
from a walk, “I’ve seen a man who makes 
horses.” 


“Are you sure?” asked his mother. 


“Yes,” he replied. “He had a horse nearly 
finished when I saw him; he was just nailing 
on his back feet.”"—Our Dumb Animals. 


STRANGER STILL 

“It is surprising,” said a Monroe lawyer, 
“that our merchants will accept checks for 
goods sold strangers.” 

“That, indeed, is strange. But is it not more 
surprising that said merchants will accept 
checks from some people they have known 
alt their lives?’”"—Monroe Journal. 


PHONETIC LOVE 
O, MLE, what XTC 
I always feel when UIC, 
I used to rave of LN’S eyes, 
4 LC I gave countless sighs, 
4 KT, 2, and YNR, 
I was a keen competitor. 
But each now’s a non-NTT, 


4 U XL them all UC. 
—London Tit-Bits. 
AND THAT’S WHY 
“No, I don’t want to buy that horse. He 


looks as though he had a mean disposition.” 


“Dat am nothin’, boss. 





| 


He just got dat | 


look from runnin’ in sulky races.”—Brown | 
Jug. 
FLYING IN THE FACE OF PROVIDENCE 
“Have you heard the latest? Mrs. Fishe1 
walks in her sleep!” 
“How perfectly absurd ... when they have 
three cars!”"—The Passing Show. 


SHE KNEW THE BREED 


Little 


Donald were engaged in an absorbing con 


versation. 

“What are anarchists?” asked little Ma 
rion. 

“They want everything anyone else has, 
and they never wash themselves,” he replied. 
“Oh, yes!” cried little Marion, with en- 
thusiasm. “I see—they are just little boys 


growed up!’’—Gulf Coast Lumberman. 








move, New device makes easy starting in any 
temperature, Trouble-proof. Fells trees and saws 
them into blocks—runs other farm machinery. 
Fast money maker and labor saver. Complete- 
ly equipped with WICO eto, speed and power 
regulator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, | 


Change to Tree Saw 


in 3 Minutes 762 seco 
tree. Saws them down level te the 
ground, 
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FREE TRIAL—Lifetime 


direct from factory 
Ap all-purpose 
can be at- 


Guarantee *,*' 


outfit for any farm py” 
tached te pumps, grinders, 
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Freem ice No ~R- ay Or if 
8-in-1 Saw Rig 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 





7_& ht, 1925, b 
By A ag ALLEY —feh Sindicate. Ine. 








I AX DE Boss FuH Two 
| DOLLAHS, EN HE Low HELL 
| THINK Bout IT; SHUCKS! 
—-EF HE DOOES DAT I 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


I dow’ b’lieve in dis heah biz’ness o° 
| doctuhs cuttin’ on folks; de good book 


say whut gawd have j’ined togedder let 


me gen cmt we under s 
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Marion and her next door neighbor 
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25 Years of 


reston 





Service 


to Highway Transportation 


25 years of anticipating 
the requirements of mo- 
torists—making manufac- 
turing processes more cer- 
tain—producing a higher 
standard of quality — 25 
years of unswerving ad- 
herence to the Firestone 
pledge, “Most Miles per 
Dollar”’—summarizes 
Firestone’s record of serv- 
ice to car owners. 


Firestone factories have 
grown from a small build- 
ing approximately 75 x 150 
feet to mammoth plants 
having floor area of over 
60 acres—from a capital 
of $50,000 to over $50,- 
000,000—from an annual 
sales volume of $100,000 to 
over $100,000,000—all in 


the short period of 25years. 


This Firestone record 
could only have been made 
through furnishing the 
public with outstanding 
values and is, consequent- 
ly, your assurance of qual- 
ity and lowest prices. 

If you would like to 
know more of this wonder- 
ful record, ask your Fire- 
stone Dealer to send you 
an illustrated folder. 

With today’s high cost 
of crude rubber and other 
raw materials, Firestone’s 
opportunity to serve the 
public was never better, 
due to its great volume 
and special advantages in 
buying, manufacturing and 
distribution. 

































AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 














1 Start You 


AGENT 


“In Business 


Without A Dollar!! 


XN \Y 

For years I hare been adcertising all over the United States 
ATION line of hundreds of items 
of food produrts. soaps, flavoring, tollet articles and household 
meet the enermeus 
Seumine I doubled ny manufacturing facilities and need h 
reds of men and women at once to take orders from the many 
Feonnes who, until now, have been wuable to get my products. 


I FURNISH rede, 


until now the famous CARNA 


necessities are used from coast to coast. To 


I will show you how to oe 
$100.00 every week and have a big 
permanent profitable business all 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 

in one month working only 

spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 
You don’t need money or 
experience. You can start making 
big money the very first day. 


Full ow Spare Time 


The business I will start you in en- 
ables you to meet and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
Dleasant—more like visiting than work 
—man) take it up in spare time as a 
rest from their regular work. You can 
work when you feel like it, or put in 
full time. Start part time tf you wish— 
sou can change to full time any day 
yeu desire. You are always your own 


boss. 
oh | =m v 


When you go in business pith me, I help you enjoy the prestige 
of association with best people, to an” a beautiful home, wear good 


clothes and be prosperous and 


To help jou do this quickly 
I give you a very lfarge profit on mt orders you take. 


To help you 


reach customers quickly I give ycu an Auto 4ree, 1 want you to 
realize at the start what it means to be permitted to represent the 


famous CARNATION line. 


Free Sample Case 


Don’t think you are not big enough for the busi- 
ness. It is just as easy to make $5,000 a year 
with the right business as it is a bare existence 
with the wrong one. I offer you the right one and 
I am 80 sure of your making good that 1 will fur- 
nish complete equipment for your business and 
tell you exactly what to do to make money right 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and address—no 
and I'll show sou how essy you can start earning 
big money at once hy simply filling orders arising 
from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
own town. Mail coupon to me today. 



















from the start. I even furnish you a fine sample 
ease fr 





oy Ss) President. 
Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Exclusive Territory 











[[canxartox =. » Dept. 183 (Coupon) 





I give exelusive territory and start you in the 


se send me full detafis 





same way _ have so many other men and women 


about how you 
will start me in business and furnish an Auto 
without cost, 





who are now prosperous and happy. You have @ 
better 0 aapeioeniey than y— had. Will you one wih 
it before te "? a S 
have this “wonderfully 





hare) ihis wonderfully presparowy 












Comfort-From Heel to Toe! 


Fits Nice and Easy ~ Wears Like 
Iron and the Leather never Stiffens 


Ah-h-! Here’s the shoe that beats the 
world when it comes to good solid comfort 
—and long stubborn wear. It has a soft 
flexible no-cap toe that fits as easy and snug 
as a glove. But why not, they are made of 
our special flexible Hardy - Hide leather 


Soft Easy Toe ! 
For 4 Farmers, Mer- 


° ° 

South Carolina Dairymen 

Protest 

OUTH Carolina has made wonderful 

progress in dairying in recent years 
and is now producing dairy animals that 
are known throughout the United States. 
With proper encouragement from all the 
agencies interested in the state’s progress, 
our South Carolina dairy farmers might 
develop an industry that would add im- 
measurably to the state’s wealth. 

But instead of this, what do we find? 
We find the South Carolina Dairymen’s 
Association having to make a strong pro- 
test against a special extra state tax on 
dairy products, a tax that is not only 
crippling a most needed agricultural in- 
dustry, but is checking the consumption 
of the most perfect food that sustains the 
human race. Here is the resolution as 
adopted by the association :— 

“Resolved, in view of the economic de- 
pression over the state, due to the boll 
weevil, that every encouragement should 
be given to agriculture and dairymen; 
that due to taxes on ice cream and milk 
products sales have fallen off and con- 
sumption has decreased. Dairy products 
are food products and should not be tax- 
ed on the same basis as luxuries. The 
governor and legislature are hereby peti- 
tioned to eliminate the present taxes on 
dairy products.” 


will be true unless plenty of fresh, cool 
water is kept before them at all times. 


One hundred birds will consume from 
15 to 20 quarts of water daily. Fresh 
water should be furnished three times 
daily in very hot weather. Place con- 
tainer in a shady place where birds seek 
relief. 

It is also essential that water con- 
tainer be clean and sanitary. Many 
poultry diseases are spread through the 
drinking water. Container should be 
cleaned daily and disinfected weekly. 

We will still have hot, dry weather. 
Let’s give the flock all the good fresh 
water they will drink and watch results. 





OTS of work to do before frost. 
Keep your horses in shape. Use 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam for 
Sprains, Spavin, Splint, Capped Hock, Curb, 
Fistula, Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, 
Wire Cuts and Muscular Inflammation. 
Known and used everywhere for 41 years. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with every bottle. Won't 
leave scars or discolor hair. Buy it today. $2.00 


chants, R. F. D. Men, Doctors 
and Outdoor Men who want 
foot comfort and extra long 
wear. 


which is tanned by our secret process. Reg- 
ular Army Officer last with good sturdy 


at drug stores or direct on receipt of price. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, Obio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


We hope our South Carolina dairymen 


soles, Goodyear Welt sewed. Blucher style 








as shown—in tan finish. Ask your LION 
BRAND dealer to show you this comfort- 
able fitting, long wearing shoe. 


Free-! 
a 
Send your name and 
address, and we will 
mail you a watch-fob 
size sample of Hardy- 
Hide leather and give 
you the name of your 
nearest LION BRAND 
shoe dealer. Address 
Desk H-2. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 














The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can't 
tear out. 50c—Worth it. 


Lae-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


should. have 


TUBE patch $1-75 ¢g $11-00 


























PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





sieur Beaucaire of Annandale, 
ister records. 


of Show 
sires, 


water Master Fred, 


7O-—-USEFUL GUERNSEYS—70 


Louis Merryman’s Semi-Annual Sale 
At Timonium, Maryland, Friday, October 2nd, 1925, at 10 A. M. 


GEORGE A. BAIN, AUCTIONEER 
OwsS IN MILK 40 


qa 
Daughters of Procris Ultra King, Ne Plus Ultra, Langwater Peerless, Windflower 3rd’s Marshall, Mon- 
Anton’s May King, among them a number with high Advanced Reg- 


CHOICE HEIFERS — 20 
conformation and fashionable breeding, many of which are safe in calf to well-known 
A daughter of Langwater Fearless from an 804 pound dam 

15 BREEDING BULLS —-15 
Sons of Lone Pine Senator, Clare’s Patient King, Cherub’s Royal Champion of Shorewood, 
Langwater Warrior, Langwater Fearless, Harbor Hill Francis, ete 
These animals are carefully selected to mert the exacting requirements of practical breeders. If 
your wants are large or small, you can satisfy them here. 

We will also conduct the following consignment sales at 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y., ....on Sept. 25, 1925 SPRINGFIEL «...0M Oct. 27, 1925: 
LEBANON, IND . on Oct. 16, 1925 TRENTON, N. J) Oct. 29,.1925 


For Catalog Write 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES COMPANY, SPARKS, MD. 


20 


Lang- 











will keep up the fight until they force a 
repeal of this unjust and unjustifiable 
law. Not only is milk the most perfect 
food, but ice cream is probably the most 
healthful of all desserts and its use should 


| be encouraged for this reason, in addition 


to the importance of helping develop 


| prosperous dairying in South Carolina. 





Nios £ 


By J. H. WOOD 


Water Essential 


td MAY seem strange to many readers 

that space be taken to discuss the 

value of water for poultry. However, 

too few of us realize its value to poultry, 

As a boy at home, 

one of my _ duties 

was to care for the 

chickens. Instruc- 

tions were not given 

me, and I gave the 

birds little thought. 

Water was supplied 

in a stone container, 

but only supplied 

when about gone. 

Unfortunately for 

the flock the stone held enough for sev- 

eral days. Am ashamed to say that 

I never thought of cleaning the con- 

tainer. As I look back I am surprised 

that the birds survived and wonder lit- 
tle that the flock was disposed of. 

Water is a very important part of a 

bird’s ration. Fifty-five per cent of the 

bird’s weight is water and an egg is 

two-thirds water. During the summer 

months a bird will perish much sooner 

without water than it would without 

food. I would much rather see a pan 
without food than without water. 


J. H. WOOD 


Water aids in digesting food and in 
transporting food through the body. It 
aids in regulating body , temperature. 
The chicken’s normal temperature is 
above 105 degrees and consequently much 
water is needed. It is generally agreed 
that most people do not drink enough 
water to enjoy the best health. The same 
condition could be true about chickens and 





GOMBAULTS 


[are eenyacé 


BALSAM 


IF ORDERED QUICK 
This reclaimed full russet 
leather genuine cavalry sad- 
dle with forged bronze trim- 





rig and girt straps and 350 
inch carry straps, at a price 
never heard of before. 
Hurry if you wantone, Send 
no money now. Order one 
ss sent TODAY, pay only $4.95 
. and postage on arrival. We 
guarantee satisfaction in every deal. 
UNITED MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Moultrie, Ga. 
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Georgia Tobacco Farms 


Offer the greatest opportunity for the tobacco farm- 
er to make money. The mild climate and excel- 
lent soil make bright tobacco of the highest type. 
Convenient markets, good schools, pleasant living 
conditions. Farms at low prices Large farms 
pay big returns through tenant farmers. Study 
this farm bargain: 354 acres, 250 clear, highest 
type soil, well fenced, new house, good barns, ten- 
ant house. On improved highway, 3% miles from 
good railroad town and tobacco market. Other 
large or small farms for sale at lowest prices. 
Full information free. 


Write W. E. Price, General Immigration Agent 
Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 
™ — 











War prices are over. $100.00 and weight 1,075 Ibs. 
BIG JUMBO SOYBEAN HARVESTER. .Mfg. and 
Sold by G. E. Pritchard, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

















HIGH GRADE MINERAL SURFACED 


MILL END ROOFING 


RED OR GREEN, $1.75 
Each roll contains 108 square feet with nails 
and cement. 

WALL BOARD, $3.50 100 SQ. FT. 
48 ins. wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 ft. long. 
Write for price list. 

RUBENS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 














E OFFER liberal cash prizes for 
forming letters on the subjects 
other letters printed. 

want your name withheld, say so 
Marketing of Cotton and Tobacco.” 
Mail letters by September 25 to The 
“Experiences in Marketing Poultry, 
Products.” 
to The Progressive Farmer. 


Be Interesting.”” First prize, $5. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


most 
indicated 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


the 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Experiences With Coéperative 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. 
Progressive 
Fruits, 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“How a Farm Woman Can Keep Young and 
Mail letters by September 25 to Mrs. 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“How We Gave a Play.” 
$3. Mail letters by September 25 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 


Unpublished letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


and in- 
for all 
If you 


thoughtful, concise, meaty, 
below; also cash payment 


Farmer, 


Vegetables, and Other Farm By- 


Mail letters by October 1 


Hutt, care 


First prize, 











September 12 4 











Farmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 





AROLINAS VIRG hag EDITION 
’ 3 Carolina, and Virgil 

P ve @arr r 

tS EXCHANGE depart 

CK DISPLAY advert 


of The 
but 


ive 





t te R 
ition aula 


i Se sulation 


11¢ ) 
|  jon‘o00 
| 120,000 


150.000 


Farmers’ Exe 
5 cents t 


“8 








State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


Address Advertising Department, Th= Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 


Mail copy two weeks before date of pul 


i 

















| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





VIRGINIA _ 


lands, Ww 





kinds; all 


Rich- 


Farms for Sale om 
sizes; right price nd 
mol Va 


% My 


to Virginia All 
erms A. L. Adamsor 


Princeton, at Sussex C. H 
twenty out buildings, highly 
sacrifice J. Sol yrenn, 


beautiful farm, 
twelve-room dwelling 

improved, on gi i road, at 
Emporia, Va 





OTHER STATES 


improved, with tean i 


Will Arth ur Mou 


Excellent farming lai 
near rida line 


Box 56 sainbridge 





ww, $1,500.00 


View, M 


160 
Basy 


acres 
terms. 
ids in Decatur 
Write to Tri 


Ga 


ja, farm land, only the 
125 Marine St., 


ighlit 125 
St. Augustine Nationa] 


Johns County, F) 
wit M Mc La 
Fla Reference 


Beaut 


a bearir 
figs, pears and jur ay I I é 

Nine tenant how al 1 of good labor “Pk 

barns and out buil zs i le for valcke sale 
me thousand hels f enty tor f hay 
and oats Machinery and implements, four thé musan d 
five bundred dollars: livestock, two thousand dolle 
furniture, twenty-three hundred all the above forty 
five thousand. Ten thousand cash, the remainder to 
suit. Quick action necessary I am the owner of 
the above farm. Must sell: possession at once. , Come, 
or address Mrs. Addie Squires, Ocilla, Ga. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


lard. Tomato 
Winston, N 











All kinds 
tho nusand 


Cabbage. Col 
Forsyth Nursery, 
Millions Cabbage and Collard 
sand Old Dominion Plant Co 


plants 
C 


pli ants. $1.00 
unklin, Va 


200, 0c; 500, $1.00; 
Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Collard plants 100, 30¢; 
$1.50, postpaid WwW. R 


bbage and Collard 
$1.50, postpaid 
Cabbage 
OO, $1.00: 
Raleigh, N 
abbag ‘ 
aid 


1.000 plants 
l Leroy 
300. T5e; 


and ; 
Pegram, 


1,000 
c 


000 $1 50. 
Mineral 


00, 0c 
shipment 


500. $1.00 1 
Lillydale Farm 


- plants 
Prompt 
nm CC 


nd Collard 
1,000 $1.50 
N 


plants 100 30« 
postpaid Ralei 


100, 30e: 
Pegram 


plants: 300 


T5e; 
postpaid Plant 
Flat Dutch 300 

10.000 $12.5 5 
Plant ( 


Wakefield 
$1.75. postpaid 
guaranteed dea 


‘abbage Plants 
$1 00; 1,000, 

Satisfact 
‘Va 


500. 





s ready. 
$17.50 
Plant 


Collard plat 
00; 10,000 
Wholesale 


Large quantities 

S00. She: 500, $ 

ailed or ress 
The masville, 


‘abbage and 
1,000, ¢ 


E harges prepaid 


Ga 





winter heading. 
$5.00, post- 
guaranteed 


and Collard plants, best 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75: 3,000 
Satisfaction, good order delivery 

I Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 
Millio ns if Cc abbage 
Charleston and Earl 
8 ion 300 


Cabbage 


winter heading varieties 

Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
cents: 500 $1.95 1,000 $1.75, 
s prepaid Si faction 1aran- 
Cutehi ns, Franktir F 





ar 
S iccession 
$1.00 per 
guaranteed 


|e 
Collard pla 
300, &5e: 


fine Cabbage 
varie 


million 
fer headin i 
1,000, $2.00, prepaid. Expressed 
lect: 5,000, . Prompt shipments. 
faction guaranteed or money refunded J. P. 
Company, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage | plants now 
Charleston Wakefield. 
Prices y parcel post, postpaid: é 
for $2.00. By express, not paid: 1,000 to 4,000 
$1.25 per 1,000: 5,000 and over at {. 00 per 1,000. 
one, ‘a: Satisfaction guaranteed. . D. Fulwood, 

a. 


s f 

500, 
charges 
Entire satis- 
Councill 


Varieties: 
and lat 
500 for $1.10; 


ready. 
Succession 





and 
under 
well. 


Millions of fine, fresh, frost-proof Cabbage 
Collard plants of leading yarieties. Grown 

Irrigation with the proper hardness to carry 
Reasonable prices and satisfaction guaranteed. 

paid: 500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.75. arges collect: 1,000, 
$1.00: 5.000. $3.75. Yealers wanted. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 





SEEDS 


CLOVER 


Clover se 





1925 crop Crimson ith, Con- 
over, N. C 
Crimson Clover seed inds 
dale Farms, W 

weeds or 
, Abbe 


Bur 
uvasse 


ville 8 Cc 


Clover, 


new crop: 
Pinner & 


r Fancy quality etly 
1,000 pounds, 8 cash, 


Crimson Clove 
100 pounds, 9c; 
‘ Suffolk, Va 

Write or our position on 

y Souther riginators. 


guarantes f 


Burr 1 
Rock 


arms 
Seed 


ee 
Hin 
Good, 


sales 
? 


lover Clover 
ff nt 





Manley’s 
best ¢ 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 





tpai 
m Hatche 


iton 


_Mi s 

Chicks Stan andard | bre 1 “Thou 

eels, *rices quoted pri ym ptly 
Dept. Q-5, Columbia, S. C€ 


weekly All 
tal City Hatch 


' ser- 


Prompt 
free Rex 


Varieties 
Catalog 

Mo 
shorns 


Chicks—7c up. C. O. D. Rocks, Reds. Lez 
and mixed 20th year 100 delivery guare 
nphlet, C. M. Lauver, Box 36, McAl Pa 


High Grade Chicks.- 100 lots: Leghorns 
large assorted, $10; ; Auconas, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, 2; Ss . $7.50. Catalogue 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Frenham, Texas 


LEGHORNS 


wonderful laying stra 
Light. Brown Leghorns Beautiful 
ready for mating, $2.00; 15 weeks 
Alton Fleming, Boonville, ( 


Single Comb light 
prize winners hatched dark coc 
light cockerels dark pullets $1.75; 
$1.50. J . 


F. Brandon, Jr Blackstone, 


_PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Lillian Nelsor 


Leading 
delivery guaranteed 
tox 805, Clinton 


nteed 


isterville 


Delivered 
I 








Tormohlen’s 


$1 00 each. 
and “dark Brown 


light pullets 








Fa 


Marc! 
Laurinburg, 


100) Larres hens of 
Ww 


W aniter in 
hatched pullets rite frank erkins, 
me Se 

90 Fishel 
each; cockerels 
"irginia 


White Rock pullets. Ay 
$2.00. White Rock 





WYANDOTTES _ 
~~ Choicest White W yandotte pulle 
Hardy, Jeffress, Vs 


DUCKS— GEESE 


$2.00 « } 


PEA FOWL 
yhn W Boyd 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Graves, Ame 








ne. Ja ames W 
hichmond, a 
BLACK MAMMOTH 
Mammoth.—The 
September prices 
Farm, Greensboro, 


CHESTER WHITES 
Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss.—Headquarters 
Chester Whites. 
eek, DUROC-JERSEYS 
For. Sale. po 4 Bone Duroc-Jersey pigs for breed- 


ing, $8.00 ach. Two male hogs cheap Bertram 
Freeman, Colerain, N. C 


ires.—Big 


sank, 





the South 
Nurseries & 


Black 
Special 
Stock 


great hog for 
Greensboro 
C 





Boggy 
for best 





POL AND- CHINAS 


boars, pigs B 
Fairfie Va 


M 
WANTED TO BUY 
star, 2 < 
GUERNSEYS 











Perfumes 
LaDerma 


Pleasant 
le Registeréd Jer 
Satisfaction guarantee dd € 
North Wilkesboro, N. © aten ate 


sils. San 


SHEEP AND GOATS 701, Amste 


bred 








distribute 
write for 


4128 Amer 


does As $s wante i » our goods and 
90c an hour 
Products Co., 


Registered Milk Goate 
M I t Farm, Irvingt 
Hampshires Big type rams 
American National Da Richm z na ie 
~ meee } . v rears fo atented advertised Padlock that has 
r exer burg Milk nent ; “annot be I ‘ Has changeable combina 
—— “. —_— attractive proposition, De 
Sheep and and Hamp- awk ta] i St New York 
breeding stock; : ro Farmers’ 
E. A. Hic y Va 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS o 338 
> arper 
Bedfor Stock Farms, Lynchburg 
sition to make prompt shipments of 
for manufacturer t 


I» 
Purebred and first cross Send ) i f Al 
t t verience e Mar 
stock larante arer r experien required a 
= - ea ! ly and bonus adison Mills, 511 





Graves 





o- fender 
Hogs Registered Shro 


hogs 


shire 

ire device washes 
scrubs, mops 
Write 


Agents Our new household leaning 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls 
less than broom Over half profit. 

ush Works, 205 83rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 


samples Sell Madison 
€ “ 


prices 


free 


$50.00 

measure 
k mie 
ample 


Dept 





1s Sou.00 
+00 pare 
wwond rfl new 
d 


icke i cher 


once for 
your in 
919, Kn 
ago 


me “my 
write 


Dept 


MISCELLANEOUS ; i 


write 





* Shoes Ladies’, "atloniue 
ssed envelope 


men's 


ker k 3 
i Albert Francum, So. 





Condensed TRo-Ko ki 
very quick Se ives time é y Lnoug 
for half Kc BT i) v1 Miss 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
———_—_-— . ee may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Nice 5 Sat 4 Y ay und, postpaid. Alfred Dick : ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


Erte BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 








Shir 
Wal 


MATERIAL 
roo an Ee 


Comb Honey, 25e pound 
ind pails dD. D. Chambler 


BUIL DING 


g Galve anized crim] 
oofing, asphalt shingle ; 
ey a ed LO a ie will clean it off without 
us for prices and samples. sudd-Piper the horse. No blister, no 
Durham, N. (€, Concentrated—only a few 
quired at an application. $2.50 per 
. CALCIUM ARSENATE bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 
Brand.—Gus special instructions and Book 8 R Free. 

io W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Tenn 
as 
‘» QUALITY CHICKS 
sae REDUCED; laying ake 
‘ocks, neonas . : 


for mill publie work. 
hangers oiler tubes Wyan. $12. Lt, Bramas $16. Asstd. 
Breeding Stock, Cockerels, Cocks, and 


Lombard Iron Works 
Catalog Free. Missouri Poultry Farms. Columbia. Mo. 


ped in 





laying up 
hair gone. 
drops re- 


ranteed equal government spect- 
steel drums; single drum, $9.50 
over, $9.00 Send check with 

Lewis Seed C P. O. Bos 


Naco 
fications 
each; 5 

rder less 
426, Memphis 











FARM MACHINERY 


30-inc hon 
a. A 











For Sale 


One 


modern 
bargain " 


Corn Mill, ¢ 
uncil, N. ¢ 
Rich man’s Corn arsester poor man’s 

$25.00 with bundle zy attachment , 

} g pictures F hareaates Box 
ligh pressure boilers 
Shafting, pulley belting, 
Large ek, quick shipment 


usta 





Prices Smeshed! {. P. Gasol E naine $65; 
H. P &, 500 pound Cream Sepa $30. Brand 
fiatiot action aranteed Fantus Ma jestie, 1361 and pri¢ money ‘ 
Oakley, Chics ! es chi cks, wet Pe ig Dept. University of 
Vrite toda We ship C. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 4th St.. Lexington, Ky. 


Write for catalog 


KENTUCKY 
Get purebred 


CHICKS—S8e and up 


Save 


sweet 
Cutter to 
Equals five men “ski Now 
Guar anteed. en cultivat- 


tn “stint | BP REBRED POULTRY 
ER race PU LEETS 


time and drug lvery 


Purdom 


the 


attaching 

















Trapnested, 
ners for ye 


P F isht 
t Laws 


today 


eae. s. FERnis, ‘9 su ‘omen, Grano hare. Sain EGGS 
5,000 PULLETS waits". SQubhns 
’ WHITE LEGHORNS 
Greatest Layers Guaranteed — Prices Low 
tig money in this winter. Get ready. 
Seagle Poultry Farm, Morristown, Tenn 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 


aAnare 


inne 





rable meth 


SEED PANS 


Lese! Pans 
City Miss 

Coop Seed 
save 1 to 2 
Don’t take something 
for 4% foot mower 
cannot supply you, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


edeza ergs 


Get 
all 


posted; 


un 





Standard in the South.’”’ 
more lespedeza seed per acre 
‘‘just as goou.’’ Price $14.50 

all sizes made If your dealer 

order direct. Coop Craddock Co., 


Pans 
bushels 

















TOBACCO 


Tobacco. Che wing, 5 “pounds | $1 25; 10 
pounds $4.5 Smoking, 5 pounds 
$2.00; 


20 et. $3.50. Farmers’ 
Ky. 





LILIA 


Established 1902 
Accredited 


PPALP- 


Hollins A. R. S. 0. Her 


Chewing, five pounds $1.50: ten $2.50; Every cow with yearly rocerd, herd conditions 
25: tet 2 * pipe free: pa an 
five pounds $1.25; ten $2.00: pipe fre Ben Pontiac, Segis and Ormsby Breeding. 


tg ~~ ape JOS. A. TURNER, Dept. F, Hollins College, Va 


He ae ye Poe 
pounds $2.50; 20 

$1.00: 10 pounds 
Uv nion, Mapfield, 


Tobacco. 
smoking, 
when received. 
Association, Maxon 


two 





























Sedan $775 


.o. b, Lansing, Mich. 


Dark Blue Lacquer Finish 








it ar “i 





] 
i ns 


4 A St ji 





























NOTHER home on wheels — this is the purpose embodied 
in the Star Sedan. Comfort, protection from the elements, 
yet with ample facilities for ventilation and broad sweep of 
refreshing breezes, is combined with year-round reliability, extra 
power and unusual economy. At its very low price and evident 


quality it is unsurpassed as a car for the average family. 


MORE Low~cost Trans sportation MORE 
POWER Star € Ca TS POWER 


, Mich 


STAR STAR DURANT 
COM. CHASSIS, $425 COUPE, $675 CHASSIS, $710 
ROADSTER, $525 COACH, $695 TOURING, $810 
TOURING, $525 SEDAN, $775 COUPE, $1090 
COU PSTER, $595 SEDAN, $1150 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
General Sales Department—1819 Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


PLANTS : ELIZABETH, N. I. LANSING, MICH OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT 















































